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JOHN F. DOUTHITT 


ANNOUNCES THE ARRIVAL OF ONE OF THE LARGEST 


Importations of Lace and Muslin Curtains 


Which, while they last, will be putON SALE AT FACTORY PRICES. There are NO INTERMEDIATE PROFITS, nor 
can goods of the same quality be bought in your own town or store for anything like double the amount you can get’ 
them from us direct. We illustrate FOUR LEADING LINES, which are good for use in City or Country Homes. * 
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No. I size, 3 yards x 36 in., White Muslin, with two pleats ; fluted ruffle. Price, $1.00 per pair. 
No. 2 size, 3 yards x 42 in., White Muslin, with fancy insertion and fluted ruffle ; colors in-Pink, Green, Blue or Violet. Price 


$1.35 per pair 


No. 3 size, 3 yards x 40 in., Fancy Printed MUSLIN, Large Rose: Pattern; colors in Pink, Blue or Gold; fluted ruffle. Price 


$1.50 per pair. 


No. 4 size, 3 yards x 42 in., White Muslin, with fancy insertion and fluted ruffle to match: Price, $1.65 per pair. 
All these Curtains are the latest fashion in New York. Goods will be shipped C. O. D. or Cash may accompany order. 
Correspondence particularly requested, to which prompt and careful attention will be given. Don’t hesitate, but order 


mow. These are the greatest bargains ever offered. 


If you are planning decorations our color experts are at your service to answer all questions gratis. 


anti 2,000 Tapestry Paintings to choose from. 
Tapestry Paintings 38 Artists employed, including Gold 
Medalists from the Paris Salon. 
Special designs for special rooms furnished. 


H H We can show you effects NEVER 
Artistic Home Decorations before thought of and at moderate 
prices, too. Write for Color-schemes, Designs, Estimates, Artists sent to 
all parts of the world to execute every sort of Decoration and Painting. 
Weare educating the country in Color Harmony. We supply everything 
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that goes to make up the interior of a home—Stained Glass, ef, Carpets, 
Furniture, Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Etc. 


Russian Tapestry For Wall Hangings in colorings to match all 


kinds of woodwork, carpets and draperies. To 

be pasted on like wall paper, 52 inches wide. It costs little more than Bur- 
{aps, and has taken the place of Burlaps in private homes, being softer, 
smoother, and more rich and restful. We commend 

these most highly. We have made special silk draper- 

iestomatch them. Send toc. for postage on samples. 


Gobelin Art Cretons for W2!! Hangings. 


They are pasted on 
like wall paper. They are taking the place of the 
latter, being softer and more artistic, costing a very 
little more—about the same as wall paper at $1.00a 
roll. We have them in styles of Grecian, Russian, 
Venetian, Brazilian,Roman, Rococo, Dresden, Festoon 
College Stripe, Marie Antoinette, Indian, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Delft, Soudan, and, mark you, we have dra- 
peries to match. Send 25c. to pay postage on samples. 


Wall Papers New styles designed by 


gold medalartists. Send 

50 cents to prepay express on large sample 

books and drapery. Will include drapery 

samples in package. See our Antique. Me- 

tallic, French, Pressed Silk, and lida effects. 

Have 500 different wall hangings with dra- 
peries specially made to match, 


H We have draperies to match all kinds of wall hangings 
Draperies from 15 paaeiny yard. This is a very important leaet 
attain the acme of artistic excellence in decoration. No matter how much 
or how little you want to spend, you must have harmony in form and 
color. Send 25 cents for samples. 


FREE If you will send us the floor plans of your house we will send 

you free a color-scheme, illustrated by samples themselves. 
(Regular charge for this is $25.00.) Tell us what you want on the walls of 
the principal rooms—tint, paint, paper, or stuff. We can decorate your 
house from $200.00 up. If possible send us the plans, rough pencil outline 
willdo. Tell us if you want curtains, carpet, furniture—in fact, itemize to 
us everything you desire. If you have any or all of those articles let us 
know the color of them so we can bring them into the color-scheme. 
Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s Manual of Art Decorations 16 2% bok 


of the century. 
200 royal quarto pages filled with full-page colored illustrations of modern 
home interiors and studies. Price $2.00. If you want to be up in decora- 
tion send $2.00 for this book worth $50.00, 


School Six 3-hour tapestry painting lessons in studio,$5.00. Complete 

written instruction by mail, $1.00. Tapestry paintings rented ; 
full-size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., supplied. Nowhere, Paris not 
excepted, are such advantages offered pupils. New catalogue of 170 
studies, 25 cents. Send $1.00 for complete instructions in tapestry painting 
and compendium of studies. 


Tapestry Materials We manufacture Tapestry Materials supe- 


rior to foreign goods and half the price. 
Book of samples ro cents. Send $1.50 for trial order, for two yards of 50- 
inch wide No. 6 goods, worth $3.00. 


WHEN IN NEW YORK DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT 
OUR HOUSE 


F. DOUTHITT American Tapestry and Decorative Co. 


222 FIFTH AVENUE 


(FPermerly 286 Fifth Avenue) 


NEW YORK 
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CHAS. SEDELMEYER 


6 Rue de la Rochefoucauld, 
PARIS 


Galleries of High-Class 


OLD MASTERS AND 
BARBIZON SCHOOL 
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Selected Etchings. 


Limited Editions. 


Has just issued the sixth volume of 
The Complete Work of Rembrandt 


by WILHELM Bobe. There will be eight volumes, 
containing the reproductions in heliogravure of 
all the Master’s pictures, with their descriptions 
and their history. The richest and most extensive 
book ever published of any painter. Subscription 
price for the complete work : $520 for the Edition 
de Luxe, on Japan paper ; $320 for the edition on 
Holland paper. 


BLAKESLEE GALLERY 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. 34th Street, N. Y. 


Early Dutch, 
Flemish, and English 


>: PAINTINGS: : 
DURAND-RUEL 


EXPERT AND IMPORTER OF 
ANCIENT 











and MODERN Paintings 


_ 389 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


(Corner 36th Street) 


New York office of the largest and most 16 RUE LAFFITTE 
important Art Galleries in Paris AND 11 RUE LEPELLETIER 


WANTED Suteestions for decorations of 


art-calendars, bills-of-fare, etc. 
FRANK G. BARRY, Herkimer, N. Y. 


A. D. VORCE 
cmaos———— 


Oriental Porcelains 
Jades 
Bronzes 
Ivories 
Lacquers 
Crystals 
Rugs and Stuffs 


363 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
\ COR. 34TH ST., OPPOSITE THE WALDORF. 


“ARNOLD & LOCKE 


GLASS STAINERS 
AND DECORATORS 


OFFICE, SHOW ROOMS, AND FACTORY 


250 AND 252 FULTON. STREET 


OVINGTON BUILDING 


EDWARD S. ARNOLD BROOKLYN, N. Y, 


ALEX. 6. LOCKE 
EDWARD TIDOEN 


























EDWARD BRANDUS 
Ancient and’ Modern 
Paintings 
ART GALLERIES 


391 Fifth Ave., New York, Bet. 36th and 37th Sts. 
16 Rue de la Paix, Paris 





GOUPIL & CO. 


OF PARIS 


BOUSSOD, VALADON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS 
Paris, London, New York, The Hague 


PAINTINGS, BRONZES, and 
WORKS OF ART 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
N. E. Corner Thirty-first Street 
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To those interested, a cordial’ invitation is extended to visit our 
STUDIOS: 23, 25 and 27 Sixth Avenue, to see work in progress of 
execution, also completed. Correspondence Solicited. Send for 


Illustrated Hand Book. 
J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York 




















JAPANESE ART 


A large variety of unique Pottery, Japanese 
Prints, Bronzes, Laquers, Carvings, making 
most suitable and artistic Holiday and 
Wedding Gifts, may be seen at his art 
rooms, Hartford Building, Broadway and 
Seventeenth Street. “Nothing but au- 
thentic articles, offered at moderate price.” 


T. TAKAYANAGI 


41 Union Square, New York 





Frink’s Reflectors 


are used by Leading Private Art Galleries 
and Art Museums. Send dimen- 
sions for Estimates. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 





TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Artists’ Tables 


CIRCULARS FREE 


THE Hetterschied Mfg. Works 


317 South Division Street 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Mr. Eugéne Fischhof 


Just returned from Paris, 
invites his friends and pa- 
trons to visit his galleries, 


20 West 34th St., New York 


where he will be pleased to 
show a notable collection of 
works by old Masters and 
Painters of the early English 
School, recently imported. 


PARIS ART ROOMS, 50 Rue St. Lazare 
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(Formerly with 
the successors 
of Goupil & Co.) 


Julius Oehme 


384 Fifth Ave., bet. 35th & 36th Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 


High-Class Paintings 


BARBIZON SCHOOL and 
EARLY ENGLISH FIASTERS 





the best Art Tool in use. Applies 
color by jet of air, enabling the 
artist to do tter work and 
save time. No studio complete 
without it. Circulars free. 


ADDRESS, 


x, Air Brush Mfg. Co., 


Street, Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 
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HEINIGKE & BOWEN 
STAINED GLASS MAKERS 


Memorial Windows, Memorial Bronzes 
and Brasses 


24 and 26 EAST 13th ST., NEW YORK 





MRS. FANNY ROWELL 


STUDIO, THE MANHATTAN 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Elevator Entrance, West 1sth Street. 


Designs and Decorations 


Classes Wednesdays and Thursdays, ro to 12 and 2 to 4, 





Authors’ Manuscripts Solicited 


Novels, stories, poems, essays, plays published serially 
or in volume form. Prompt, gratuitous examination. 4 


F, TENNYSON NEELY 


40 West Thirty-Fourth Street 
Between Fifth Avenue and Broadway + New York 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THz Art AMATEUR 














COPYRIGHT 1902 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 
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“he sweetest thing on earth is the face of a little 
child. Its sKin is exquisitely delicate, like the bloom 

of a ripe peach. Imagine washing a peach with colored 
and perfumed soap! Next to pure water, Ivory Soap is 
the purest and most innocent thing for a child’s sKin. 
No chemicals! No free alKali! Just a soft, snow-white 
puff of down, which vanishes instantly when water is 


applied. IT FLOATS. 


The drawing by Jessie Willcox Smith, reproduced above, was awarded first .prize of Six Hundred Dollars 
in an artists’ competition conducted by The Procter & Gamble Co. 

















WITH 5 SUPPLEMENTARY PAGES 
NEW YORK AND LONDON INCLUDING COLOR PLATE 











THE TURKISH SLIPPER DEALER BY BRIDGMAN. 


(Copyright, by John W. Van Oost, New York and London] 
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MY NOTE BOOK 





HE catalogue of the late Henry 
G. Marquand’s art possessions, 
just issued by the American 
Art Association, presents the 
last word in the making of such 
books, not only in this country, 
but, it is perhaps fair to claim, 
in Europe itself. The volume 
is a quarto, with heavy card- 
board covers, and it is printed 
on thick paper with wide 
margins, in well chosen type. The illustrations of 
antique Eastern rugs are printed in colors on inserted 
slips; all the others are in photogravure, upon Japan- 
ese vellum. There are more than seventy of these 
illustrations, and they give a notion of the enormous 
varietyand richness of the treasures that the late pres- 
ident of the Metropolitan Museum of Art had in his 
house at Madison avenue and Sixty-eighth street, 
besides being in themselves of a quite extraordinary 
beauty 

The catologue was edited by Thomas E. Kirby, 
of the American Art Association, and was limited, 
in this form to 250 copies, of which less than a 
hundred remain unsold, at the price of $30. The 
publishers announce that they will soon advance the 
price to $40. The actual cost of producing these 
books, without counting editorial work, was about 
$50 apiece. Turning the leaves of this luxurious 
volume, one can readily believe it. 

In order to make the catalogue as complete and 
authoritative as possible a number of experts were 
employed. The cover was designed by B. Goodhue, 
a Boston architect, and is simple and effective. 

To the collection as a whole Russell Sturgis has 
written a short introduction, calling attention to Mr. 
Marquand’s broad taste, and to the liberality of his 
methods. When a form of art interested him (and 
what form did not?) he was not content to secure 
only one specimen, however fine, but almost invaria- 
bly went further and bought enough examples, 
whether of Greek figurines, or Chinese porcelains, 
or Oriental rugs, to give himself a basis of compari- 
son. Mr. Sturgis compares Mr. Marquand’s house 
stocked with his treasures to the palace of an Italian 
Renaissance prince. “He bought,” remarks the 
writer, “for his own delight and for the enjoyment 
and instruction of his many friends. A noble Van 
Dyck portrait appealed to him and so did a Persian 
vase.” The volume, with its list and descriptions of 
no less than 2,154 catalogue numbers, is a sumptuous 
piece of work, and a monument to those concerned 
in its production. 

The Marquand colloction will be sold by the Amer- 
ican Art Association in eleven installments, beginning 
January 23, with the pictures, at Mendelssohn Hall, 
and continuing January 24-31, inclusive, at the Amer- 
ican Art Galleries. 














* * * 


At the National Arts Club an interesting lecture 
on “ The Development of Art in the Middle West,” 
was delivered by L. H. Meakin of Cincinnati, whose 
landscapes have been attracting much attention at 
the exhibition of works by Western artists at the 
club. 

Mr. Meakin reviewed the history of art in the 
Middle West from the early part of the last century 
until the present time. His remarks included many 
reminiscences of Frank Duvenac, Hiram Powers, 
and other noted Western artists. He spoke of the 
work of Matthew Harris, a pupil of Gilbert Stuart, 
and Joseph H. Bush, who were .prominent artists at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, but whose 
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names are only a memory now. Others who came 
East later were the veteran James H. Beard and his 
brother anr nephew, as well as Twachtman (the 
noted landscapist), William M. Chase, Frank Du- 
venac, Tarbell, and Benson. J. H. Sharpe, Farney, 
Barnhorn (the sculptor), Theodore G. Steele, and 
Mr. Meakin himself have restricted their work more 
to the Western field. 
* * * 

ART connoisseurs of New York have been at- 
tracted to Plainfield, N. J., through the discovery of 
a masterpiece declared by those who have examined 
it to be the work of Rubens, the great painter. It 
was found stored away among a lot of old paintings 
left by Colonel Julian Scott, an artist. The news of 
its discovery was kept a secret by H. P. Scott, the 
executor of the estate, until recently. He desired to 
obtain the opinion of experts concerning the gtnuine- 
ness of the canvas before making the discovery 
public. 

The painting represents a scene in the wilderness 
of Beersheba, showing Hagar with her offspring, 
Ishmael, after the banishment. In the sky is the 
angel of the Lord, whose face is turned toward Hagar 
and the right hand pointed to a well in the distance. 
Hagar is reclining and Ishmael is lying in a clump of 
bushes. The back of Hagar is turned toward the in- 
fant. The canvas measures thirty-four by forty-eight 
inches, and time has worn several holes in it. An old 
gilt frame surrounds the painting. On the back ofthe 
canvas is inscribed :—“Hagar-Ishmael, by Rubens.” 
How it canie into the possession of Colonel Scott is 
unknown. When he died he left no will or other 
memoranda concerning his art collection. Colonel 
Scott was an associate of the National Academy. 

* * * 

Writinc of the recent exhibition of designs for 
street signs in Paris, organized by Detaille, the Paris 
correspondent of London “ Truth ” remarks that the 
eye of the passerby is now too surfeited with “Tart 
de l’affiche,” illuminated advertisements, advertising 
vanishing pictures, advertisement vans and placards. 
to take in a sign of old-fashioned proportions and 
character. The best three signs at the Hotel de Ville 
exhibition would, if hung out over shop doors, be 
scarcely noticed. These, he declares, are “Au Fin 
Gourmet,” by Tuchet; “A l’Ane Rouge,” by Wil- 
lette, and “O P’ti Cien,” by Gerdme. 

“Au Petit Mousquetaire,” by Detaille, is too com- 
plex, too subtle, too overladen with details. The eye 
ha’s to take in rose bushes, a stone vase and a stone 
balustrade, on which the Petit Mousquetaire is seated 
in a coquettish attitude. It has to take in the white 
outspread wings, that, sprouting from his shoulders, 
form a background, and the tree behind them. 
Nothing hits the eye or amuses. 

“ Au Fin Gourmet,” on the other hand, strikes, is 
easy to remember, and is very amusing. We see, 
remarks the writer, a party of white geese that have 
just come up to a copper stewpan. This utensil ex- 
cites the curiosity of some, alarms others, and gives 
rise to an anserous conclave. There is an intuitive 


idea among them that it is their fate to be stewed in’ 


that saucepan, which is funnily conveyed. 

“The Red Donkey” is merely a donkey’s head 
looking out through a round aperture and braying. 
“O P'’ti Cien” represents a little white dog that 
looks the image of misery as il fait le beau or “ begs ” 
A pair of spring eyeglasses are over the dog’s head 
This sign is for an optican’s shop. 

A number of great painters had promised to con- 
tribute to the Detaille show. But, on second 
thoughts, several begged to be allowed to withdraw 
their promises. They feared loss of dignity, or, 
perhaps, to be beaten by artists less conventional. 
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W1.1AM C, Le GENnpDRE’s Colonial home at Mount 
Kisco has been destroyed by fire, and in the fire a 
collection of manuscripts and works of art that can- 
not be duplicated was lost. 

The collection which has been lost was inherited 
by Mr. Le Gendre from his father, Gen. Charles W. 
Le Gendre, who served with distinction in the civil 
war, and at its end was appointed Consul at Amoy, 
China, his Consulship including the Island of For- 
mosa. Later the General entered the service of the 
Mikado, whose personal friend he became. He sug- 
gested many of the reforms that have made the mod- 
ern Japan. 

Included in the many things destroyed by the fire 
were decorations conferred on Gen. Le Gendre by 
the Mikado, including the Orders of the Rising Sun 
and fifty memoranda of social and political reforms. 
Among the other things destroyed was a replica of 
the bust of Mr. Le Gendre’s grandmother, the work 
of his grandfather, a famous sculptor in his time. 
The family portraits, including one by De Block of 
Brussels, of Mr. Le Gendre’s mother, another of 
William C. Le Gendre, and another of his mother by 
Mile.Wagner, which took a prize at Munich in 1859, 
were all lost. 

A magnificent sword presented to Gen. Le Gendre 
and another by Gen. Saigo have not been found in the 
ruins. A third sword, presented to Gen. Le Gendre 
by Major Gen. Robert B. Potter, brother of Bishop 
Potter, is also missing. 

Many manuscripts relating to the history of Japan 
were burned. The original text and a translation 
of the Shinto, illustrated by famous Japanese artists, 
was among these. 

Burned with the other manuscripts was a collection 
of letters in the original handwriting of every Presi- 
dent of the United States, from George Washington 
to Theodore Roosevelt, as well as original sketches 
of Thomas Nast, decorations from the Emperor of 
Korea, autograph letters from men prominent in 
literary, artistic, and political circles, and a black and 
white in oil by Howard Pyle, illustrating Clarence 
Stedman’s poem “ Witchcraft.” 

One of the most valuable collections of clocks in 
America went with the other treasures. This included 
clocks of Norman, Austrian, French, Old English, 
and American Colonial periods. There was 
also one of the finest collections of vases 
in this country. These were gathered in the Orient 
by Gen. Le Gendre. A few of the many jades, of 
which there was a splendid collection, have been re- 
covered. The family silverware was melted, and 
unique carvings in ivory and wood, works of art of 
the Chinese, Koreans, and Japanese, are lost. The 
manuscript, photographs, water colors of Gen. Le 
Gendre’s “Notes of Travels in Formosa,” are included 


in the losses. 
* * * 


GEORGE GREY BARNARD has gone to Paris to 
arrange for the probable temporary transfer of his 
activities to that city for long enough to execute 
there the two most important groups for the new 
State Capital at Harrisburg, Pa. The appropriation 
for this part of the exterior sculpture will be $100,000 
and a contract for that sum was signed a few days 
ago, just before Mr. Barnard sailed. This covers a 
series of marble figures at either side of the main 


entrance. 
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At the American Art Galleries, in Twenty-third 
street, Denton Brothers of Wellesley, Mass., are 
showing another collection of butterflies, mostly 
from the tropics. A thousand specimens, of 700 
different kinds, are on view. They include many 
rare specimens, including thie 


‘ 


‘ walking stick,” from 
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Borneo, and the “butler,” from South America, 
India, and Africa. Some of the butterflies measure 
over a foot with wings expanded. 

Perhaps, if the world were really as civilized as it 
think itself, it would not be gems that the gilded 
classes would collect, but butterflies, beetles, and 
moths. Many of these are as much more beautiful 
than gems as the latter are more beautiful than 
Christmas calendars. 

+ * * 


TuHoseE who know the French artist Jean Francois 
Millet as a painter only of the severe, dreary side of 
French peasant life will be interested in a little can- 
vas now at the galleries of Mr. Edward Brandus, 
No. 391 Fifth avenue, called “The Seated Spinner,” 
and which depicts a young and pretty little Barbizon 
peasant girl, seated under the shade of a great tree, 
dreaming away, while her distaff lies idly in her lap. 
To the right, through the branches, in a blaze of 
sunlight, lie the famous plains surrounding the old 
historic town, long the home of the artist, and 
through the leaves fall here and there, on the girl’s 
dress, flecks of sunlight. It is a tender idyl of coun- 
try life, admirably depicted by a master hand, and 
quite different from the usual mood of Millet. 

Of the same dimensions as the more famous 
“Angelus,” but in an earlier manner, this work has 
a finish and a refinement of color the other lacks. 
It would seem to reflect a happier epoch in the life 
of the eminent Frenchman, a period when he was 
less embittered and possessed greater enthusiasm. 
lt formerly belonged to a famous London collection, 
that of Mr. Young, known to Americans having ad- 
mission to the great English art houses, and it is 
unquestionably the most important example now in 
New York, and possibly in the United States. 

Among other important examples of the Barbizon 
painters in the same galleries is a characteristic 
group by Diaz, called “The Bohemians,” with some 
dozen or more gypsies in a woodland, blazing with 
colorful costumes and in the poses he loved so well. 
It is one of the more serious efforts of the man who 
was such an entertaining character in French art 
during his life, painting when the spirit moved him 
and producing the canvases now so greatly prized. 

The curious art of Spain at the time of the great 
painter Coello, is shown at the Brandus Galleries in 
a portrait by him of the “ Infanta Marie d’Autriche.” 
The picture belonged at one time to a later monarch, 
Queen Isabella, and was sold by her in 1871. This 
canvas, a three-quarter length standing portrait, 
shows the distinguished woman arrayed in one of 
the remarkable gowns of the period, a robe covered 
with embroidery, laces, ornaments and finery. This 
robe is blazing with jewels and gewgaws, while the 
hair is dressed no less elaborately. Minute as has 
been the work of the artist in rendering all these 
details with the greatest accuracy, he has yet pre- 
served the human side of the document, making it 
a veritable psychological study. 

- - 


THE Commissioners of Fairmount Park, Philadel- 
phia, at a recent meeting, accepted an offer from 
Mr. John H. Harjes, of the firm of Morgan, Harjes 
& Co., Paris; Drexel & Co., of Philadelphia, and J. P. 
Morgan & Co., of New York, to erect a bronze 
statue in Fairmount Park, in honor of Anthony J, 
Drexel, founder of the banking house of Drexel & 
Co. The statue is to be designed and executed in 
Rome by M. Ezekeil, an American artist. The cost 
of the statue is to be borne by Mr. Harjes and it is 
to be placed in position under the instructions of Mr. 
Drexel’s children, Mrs. Alexander Van Rensselaer 
and George W. Childs Drexel, who have been con- 
sulted by Mr. ‘Harjes concerning the plan. 


Mr. WiLurAM M. CHASE in discussing the pro- 
posed bill for the removal of the tariff on all foreign 
art works created over fifty years ago said :-— 

“TI should hope that this bill would go through 
as a beginning of the end to have absolutely free art. 
The tariff is no protection to artists here. There is 
nothing to prevent any artist abroad from packing 
his bag and coming to this country. The more that 
is seen of foreign productions the better the pros- 
pects of the men at home for patronage. 





Illustration from “ Boston Days.” 


“T would supply the people with the things they 
can afford to buy and understand. There is not a 
collector in the United States that did not begin 
with cheap and poor pictures, and in most cases it 
was with the chromo. Prang did us a great service, 
and I would not exclude the cheap pictures. It is a 
gross injustice to us that there should be any tax 
on art at all, and especially that a penalty should be 
placed on bringing masterpieces over here. When 
Sargent and I| not long ago visited the London home 
of J. Pierpont Morgan we saw a collection of paint- 
ing, objects of art, rare carvings, etc., worth $1,000,- 
coo. Ifthe tariff on art were removed I should think 
Mr. Morgan would bring part of this collection to 
this country.” 

¥ os * 

THERE is now on view at the Dowdeswell galleries, 
No. 273 Fifth avenue, an unusually good and im- 
portant example of Sir William Beechey, a three- 
quarter length standing portrait of the Countess 
Delawarr (Miss Elizabeth Sackville). The portrait 
is one of distinction—the pose easy and graceful 
and the flesh tints natural and soft. Especially good 
and well painted are the dark green gown, the coral 
chain and a bit of autumn landscape in the right 
background. In the same galleries is an interesting 
full length female portrait by Justin Lustermanns 
of the Princess Claudia de Medici. The portrait, 
which in infinite detail and smoothness of finish 
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recalls Coello and Pourbus, is from the Palazzo 
Pinciatiocclo. 
oe 

THE Warren collection of pictures, for the most 
part exceptionally good examples of the great Bar- 
bizon painters, will be placed on exhibition at the 
American Art Galleries, No. 6 East Twenty-third 
street, on Saturday, January 3rd, and will remain on 
view until their sale at auction at Mendelssohn Hall, 
on the evenings of January 8andg. A press view oi 
the collection will be given on Friday, Janury 2. 
This sale of the Warren pictures will be the first 
great art sale of the season, and will be followed 
closeiy by the even more important sale of the pic- 
tures, art objects, etc.; owned by the late Henry G. 
Marquand. 

cS x * 

On January 2d will be given the press view of the 
annual exhibition of the National Academy of De- 
sign, at the Fine Arts Galleries, in West Fifty-seventh 
street. There will be a private view on January 3rd, 
and on the 5th the exhibition will open to the public 
and remain open about a month: With the up-build- 
ing of the old Academy and its more progressive 
and liberal management there has been a marked 
revival of interest in the annual displays of the in- 
stitution, and artists as well as art lovers the country 
over are looking forward to this coming event. 

* * ok 

At the Noé Art Galleries, 368 Fifth avenue, there 
are now on view twenty-four water colors by Walter 
Launt Palmer, N. A., which will enhance the already 
high reputation of this talented artist. The pictures 
include views of scenes in Italy, Sicily, Spain and 
America. Each is carefully done, Mr. Palmer, un- 
like some other water colorists who could be named, 
not being willing to insult the public by turning out 
pot boilers on the strength of his previous successes. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the pictures are 
four views of the Church of La Salute at Venice— 
that subject dear to all artists—under different condi- 
tions. The beautiful stately building is shown at 
noon, at sunset, at twilight, and at night. The series 
of course calls to mind Monet’s famous series of 
Rouen Cathedral, but it is not every artist who can 
follow in Monet’s footsteps. The trick of drawing 
a building under different lights appears an easy one 
—until one tries it; then it is found that there is 
nothing which is so likely to quickly exhibit the limit- 
ations and weaknesses of the artist who makes the 
attempt. 

That Mr. Palmer has succeeded in these four pic- 
tures is strong testimony to his powers. Of the set 
perhaps the views at twilight and night are the best, 
the night view in particular being charming in its 
poetical feeling tnd clever brushwork. 

Some views in Spain and Granada are delightful, 
and Mr. Palmer has succeeded where so many artists 
have failed in treating that fascinating subject, the 
Alhambra, properly. The manner in which the elab- 
orate details of the ornamentation are suggested. 
without being made too prominent as in so many 
other pictures of the Alhambra, is nothing less than 
a tour de force. 


The only thing one feels a temptation to cavil at in 


the exhibition is the catalogue. A painter of Mr. 
Palmer’s ability could surely do without a portrait 
of himself on one page and a list of the organizations 
of which he is a member and the honors which have 
been conferred upon him on another. 

a * * 


Paris has more than once in recent years sent to 
the admirably stocked New York market to buy con- 
temporary French paintings. The latest instance is 
the sale to a French collector, through the L. Crist 
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Delmonico Galleries, of a small Raffaelli canvas, 
“ Building a Railroad,” in which a group of laborers 
in the serviceable French costumes worn by “ ouv- 
riers,.’ forms the central motive. 

If it came to a count and comparison, this country 
could make a good showing even against France 
itself in the possession of modern paintings of the 
Parisian school. It is stated with some color of 
authority, for instance, that few collectors anywhere 
own more examples of the work of Claude Monet or 
J. C. Cazin than Mrs. Potter Palmer, of Chicago. 
And this is but one of many large collections of which 
the public hears comparatively little. 

Other French paintings at the Delmonico gallery 
are an early and interesting Claude Monet, a view 
of Argenteuil, and a Boudin, a capital example of this 
discriminating seeker after nature. 


> 7x * 


THE galleries of the Union League Club are now 
filled with forty or more paintings from the collection. 
of Mr. George A. Hearn. Seldom have the galleries, 
famed for their admirable loan displays, shown a 
more notable collection. The list of American pic- 
tures alone would raise any ordinary collection above 
the average. A few ofthem are: Winslow Homer’s 
superb “ Maine Coast” and his “Cannon Rock,” 
Inness’ “‘ Wood Gatherers,” three or four admirable 
Wyants, a Homer Martin, J. Alden Wier’s “Green 
3odice,” Ranger’s “Spring Woods,” an unusually 
fine Murphy, Blakelock’s “Forest Interior,” and an 
interesting little example of Tryon. 

So much for our native painters. For the rest 
we find a vigorous Daubigny, a Cazin, an example of 
Harpignies, several Corots, to say nothing of the 
little Constable and the canvases by Reynolds, Law- 
rence, Turner, Hobbema and Botticelli. 

On the whole it is a most interesting collection, 
and the club’s new Committee on Art, which includes 
Robert V. V. Sewell, as chairman; Clarkson Cowl, 
Abraham A. Anderson, Joseph W. Howe, Morton 
C. Nichols, David B. Simpson and Robert W. Van 
Boskerck, is to be congratulated on having made so 


superb a showing. - 
* * * 


ALEXANDER H. Wyant enjoyed before his death, 
a decade ago, some of the appreciation due to his 
calm, sane, poetic grasp of the characteristics of cer- 
tain phases of American landscape, but since he 
passed away, leaving behind him a great sum of 
achievement, his fame has grown apace. That he is 
one whom collectors delight to honor, and to own, 
has been evident enough for many years, but rarely 
has it been demonstrated more agreeably than in the 
current exhibition of the Lotos Club, which is de- 
voted entirely to work by the most serious member 
of the American landscape trio, Inness, Wyant and 
Homer Martin. 

Thirty-six canvases are here, ranging in sizes from 
the large “Connecticut Valley,” lent by Samuel Un- 
termyer, to the diminutive “ Eventide,” loaned by 
Mrs. Wyant, the painter’s widow. Even this display, 
varied as it is, and including not only Connecticut, 
Catskill and Adirondack themes, but also at least one 
of Wyant’s Irish studies, does not fully cover the 
wide field that the man made his own—think of “ The 
sroad, Silent Valley” of Mr. Hearn’s collection, 
and of one or two more such warm color schemes 
seen at the Democratic Club’s show last season, and 
you have a ripe phase of the painter not suggested 
here. 

Yet how considerable is the range of these Lotos 
Club pictures! In such a landscape (No. 22) as that 


loaned by Catholina Lambert, there is a juiciness in 
the greens and grays and in the luminous sky that 
“ A Cloudy Sunset,” one of Mr. 


never loses its zest. 
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Evans’s nine loaned canvases, has surprising breadth 


in small compass. “A Wet Afternoon,” owned by 
the same collector, is as near to nature as art can be 
and yet remain a perfect pictorial embodiment. In 
“ Dawn,” lent by A. C. Humphreys, one fairly feels 
the chill atmosphere. In the large “ Connecticut 
Valley,” already mentioned, the slight coarseness of 
the foreground handling only emphasizes the loveli- 
ness of the middle distance at the right. Everywhere 
is seen the touch of real mastery that enabled Wyant 
to set forth convincingly his ideas and emotions. 

Unfamiliar and interesting are the half dozen land- 
scapes loaned by Mrs. Wyant. Most of them, how- 
éver, are unfinished sketches, and they do not 
properly represent the man’s art, though they dis- 
tinctly supplement such a show as this. 

But it is not needful further to dwell in detail upon 
these beautiful and impressive Wyant landscapes. 
Suffice it, that the exhibition is noteworthy, even in 


Lotos Club annals. 
* * * 


WituiaM A. Corrin is showing at Knoedler’s an 
admirable landscape, “ Sunrise in Winter, Pennsyl- 
vania.” The motif is one that has often been handled 
by Mr Coffin—a troop of rose-hued cirrus clouds 
over bleak, snow-covered hills. But never before, 
perhaps, has the artist overcome so signally the diffi- 
cult technical problems that the subject presents. 
Although a trifle dry and literal in handling, this win- 
ter sunrise is a landscape of impressive dignity. 

* * x 


A nospsy of M. Helleu, the pastellist and etcher, 
is the collection of old frames. His apartments in 
Paris is filled with these. Those on his works now 
at the Durand-Ruel Galleries are all old, and some 
have high value. 

‘ Joun W. Van Oost. 
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Illustration from “ Boston Days.” 
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NOTES ON CRAYON AND CHARCOAL 


SEVERAL forms of porte-crayon have been devised 
to serve instead of the wooden pencil for holding 
the crayon, keeping it of a convenient length to work 
with, and preventing the soiling of the fingers, The 
oldest form, closing on the crayon by means of slid- 
ing rings, is still considered the best. Those in the 
form of a metallic pencil-case, holding the crayon by 
a screw, are much more agreeable to handle; but 
the screw is liable to wear and to work loose, in 
which case the crayon slips down into the tube when 
pressure is applied to it. Most students and many 
artists prefer to use the crayons just as they come, at 
the risk of dirty fingers and a considerable waste of 
material, ° 

* * * 

Crayons may be used along with charcoal in a 
manner to gain the agreeable transparency and deli- 
cacy of tone of the latter along with the firmness and 
permanency of the former. . One begins with a slight 
sketch, indicating the shadows and the principal 
values in crayon, but several shades lighter than they 
are ultimately intended to be. This work is gone 
over with the charcoal bringing it up to nearly the 
full possible strength of color, and obtaining all the 
values by stumping, rubbing in with the fingers, and 
the other means known to the charcoal sketcher. 
Lastly, the outline is drawn in firmly, and the strong- 
est darks are added with the crayon, and lights are 
given with white chalk, as Chinese white would take 
up the charcoal and become of a disagreeable gray. 
The preparation in crayon holds the charcoal and 
fixes it to a certain degree; still the drawing must 
be handled carefully, and should be preserved under 
glass. 

* ak * 

Aw India-ink wash will do much the some service 
as the charcoal to a drawing in crayon—that is, it 
will give quality of tone and unity, while it increases 
rather than lessens the stability of the drawing. The 
latter is completed with the crayon, just as though 
no further work was contemplated. Then the back- 
ground is gone over with a firm, elastic brush of red 
sable dipped in pure water, which softens the crayon 
work and gives a deeper general tint. With the 
point of the brush dipped in India ink, details are 
then added, forms are more completely modeled, and 
values reinforced, particularly in the foreground; for 
it is not desirable to go over the whole drawing, but 
merely to carry forward the more important parts 
of it. A good deal may be done by a skilful hand 
without the use of India ink, merely by the tints fur- 
nished by the crayon itself when taken up by a brush 
dipped in clear water. The ordinary crayon paper 
will not answer for such work which requires to be 
done on a stretcher or on a block of water-color 
paper. Lights may be taken out with bread-crumb, 
or may be added with gouache. A good fixative for 
crayon and lead-pencil is milk and water in the pro- 
portion of half to half. 


JANET Warp, by Margaret E. Sangster. Al- 
though Mrs. Sangster needs no introduction to the 
literary world it is to be noted that this is her first 
venture as a novelist. Janet Ward, the central 
figure of the book, spends four years at Lucas Col- 
lege, then does missionary work among the moun- 
tain whites of Tennessee, afterward joining a settle- 
ment colony in New York. The story is capitally 
told, the object being to show what a career a girl 
may make for herself if. she has the necessary pluck 
and determination to carry her through. A happy 
marriage makes an appropriate ending to the story. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co., $1.50.) 
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ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS 


InN arranging flowers for the house always re- 
member that all long-stemmed flowers or plants 
should be picked with very long stems and be placed 
so as to suggest their original growth; Solomon’s- 
seal leaves and timothy-grass are almost palm-like 
in their decorative qualities, and look well in heavy 
jugs on the floor. The dull pink of the groundnut 
blossom combines well with golden-rod and the T 
ieathery spikes of spirea; but the jar should be placed 
on a shelf or bracket to give the vine of the ground- 
1ut a chance to twine or hang. The common wood- 
land brake is invaluable to the decorator, but it has 
often proved a disappointment by curling and wilting 
almost immediately. These ferns should be put be- 
tween wet newspapers and left on the cellar floor over 
night. Tiny ferns behave better, and form a charm- 
ing table decoration if each little leaflet is stripped 
from the main stem and scattered over the white 
cloth, adding groups of loose sweet-peas here and 
there, letting them form a wreath around the centre- 
piece, which should be of peas and ferns. More at- 
tention should also be paid to our seaweeds; every 
seashore cottage ought to have its large glass globe 
in readiness for these marine beauties. The wonder- 
ful colors and exquisite growth give more than a 
passing pleasure; and with a magnifying glass many 
a hint in color and form would be found. One might 
devote a special table to seaweed effects keeping the T 
globe for large specimens and floating the daintiest 
in low glass dishes, while slender vases of iris, reeds, 
and water grasses could be placed among them in 
harmonious contrast. For elaborate decorations, do 
not forget, among our cultivated plants, to make use 
of the alamander, with its gorgeous yellow bells and 
rich leaves. This is a sturdy hothouse vine, and 
particularly suited to twine about the mantel, mir- 
rors, and picture-frames. In fact, such quantities 
of flowers are now available that it would be difficult 
to enumerate the various schemes they suggest, and 4 
it will not be Nature’s fault if our homes remain 
unadorned. 





COMPLEMENTARY colors as a rule are harsh from 
excessive contrast. The best contrasts made by 
complementary colors are ultramarine and yellow, 
greenish blue and orange, and violet and greenish 
yellow. But in using dark, dull, or pale colors, the 
complementary colors give a brilliant effect, and the 
nearer colors approach to black, brown or gray, the 
more freely complementaries can be used. Green 
and violet are the most difficult colors to contrast 
successfully. Green is not only cold but very in- 
tense, and the slightest difference in the tint demands 
wide difference in the complementary colors. One 
way of obviating the difficulties with green is to use 
it in small quantities. The best combination of grass 
green is with violet, and Chevreul advises using pale 
hues of each. Grass green combines better with blue 
when the green inclines to yellow, and the blue to 
violet. 


CHANGES in color which certain kinds of glass un- 
dergo when exposed to light were referred to in a 
reeent lecture by Professor Judd. He said that the 
green glass panes used in the conservatories at Kew 
gradually changed through various shades of yellow 
to a distinct purplish hue under the prolonged action 
of light. Rubies change their color in a curious way 
under the action of heat. Bluish rubies turn green, 
and on cooling regain their original tint. The blue 
sapphire turns white, and the yellow corundum crys- 
tal becomes green. 























DECORATIVE MOTIFS FROM THE BEST ANTIQUE EXAMPLES SUITABLE FOR WOODCARVING. PYROGRA- 
PHY AND LEATHER WORK. 








NATURAL FOLIACE 


THE artistic application of natural foliage for the 
decoration of bureau covers, table centres, d’oyleys, 
etc., will be found very fascinating work. For those 
desirous of making presents for friends by whom the 
work of their own hands is more likely to be appre- 
ciated than the most expensive article merely bought 
in a shop, or to those at a loss what to contribute to 
bazaars or fancy fairs, we would suggest the beautiful 
and ingenious method of arranging ferns, or other 
gracefully-shaped leaves, as centres of a set of 





d’oyleys, where each can have a varied design, ac- 
cording to fancy or skill. The material should be 
of the finest jean, cut into circles or squares. The 
ferns or leaves selected should be flattened, by leav- 
ing them several days- under pressure. The kinds 
which will be found most suitable, and have the best 
effect, are those of an open character, that is, very 
much pierced or perforated, such as the fern, wild 
geranium, oak, very young sprigs of vine, jessamine, 
or rose-leaves; also the airy stems of grasses and 
harebells; these can easily be had in the country, 
and seaside visitors can attain the same results with 
sea-weed. Many will find it most convenient to be- 
gin their work upon a drawing board, as it gives 
greater facilities for being safely laid aside in the 
intervals of the process. Having arranged the leaves 
tastefully in one of the cut circles or squares, they 
may be held in their place by some very small pins, 
standing perpendicular. The next thing is to get 
some good waterproof ink, of any color, which can 
be obtained from any artist material dealer. Put a 
small quantity into a saucer. Then by dipping an 
old tooth-brush into it, and drawing it constantly 
backward and forward across the teeth of a small 
tooth comb, or a small steel instrument sold for this 
purpose, the d’oyley is covered all over with the finest 
spray, which produces the effect of a delicate granu- 
lar ground, as fine as a highly finished lithograph; 
continue the process until it is of the required depth 
of color; never hurryingit, or taking too much 
ink on the brush, for fear of blots; nor ever allowing 
the dots to be coarser at one time than another. 

Fig. 1 is simple, but appropriate in design, consist- 
ing merely of a few young vine leaves, apparently 
laid over grasses, but in reality the grasses are laid 
over the vine; for the darkest leaves in the d’oyley 
are the first removed, the pure white always remain- 
ing till the ground is finished, which has generally the 
best effect when graduated or vignetted from the 
centre outward. When satisfactorily concluded, it 
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must be left a short time to dry between the removal 
of each layer of leaves. Then proceed with a pen, 
dipped in the same ink, to draw in the veins, etc., 
taken from the originals; the whole to be finished 
by a colored silk fringe round the edge; or, by way 
of variety, each might have a different-colored fringe. 

Fig. 2 is a design which is capable of extensive 
adaptation to a great variety of tastes and require- 
ments, inasmuch as instead of the monogram here 
introduced, anyone may substitute their crest, armor- 
ial bearings, or a scroll with motto or name. This 
monogram was traced on paper, afterward cut out 
with the scissors, and placed on first, the leaves ar- 
1anged as in Fig.1. The whole effect of this d’oyley 
could be reversed, by keeping it darker toward the 
outer edge, leaving the monogram upon a light 
ground in white, which could be tinted with another 
color. Another application of this process is the 
decoration of lamp-shades and fire-screens, where the 
green ground, generally preferred, suits admirably 
as the natural color of the foliage, and it may also 
be used for the decoration of handkerchief boxes, 
trays, photo frames, bedroom and other furniture, 
made of light colored woods and afterward 
varnished. 

We will only add that this fascinating combination 
of nature and art affords great scope for the display 
of good taste and decorative arrangement. 





For a first lesson in modeling, a cast of a hand or 
foot, procurable at little cost at any cast-maker or 
dealer in artists’ materials, affords the most service- 
able subject. Having obtained this, take a board of 
convenient size and put the clay upon it somewhat 
in the shape of the object to be copied, which we will 
suppose to be a foot. Block your subject in roughly 
—using measurement to guide you whenever you 
are uncertain as to proportion—in square planes or 
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flats. Make one plane in the centre, from the top of 
the instep to the toes; then a simple square plane on 
the outside and a broader flat on the inside; block 
the ankle in four planes, front, sides and back of each 
toe in three planes, and so on. When you have mas- 
tered this, you can proceed to the more difficult por- 
tions of the body, working in the same manner. 
Casts of the eyes, nose, mouth, and so on can all be 
bought for this purpose. In copying be careful to 
block in everything very squarely, and to be accurate 
in the measurements. A correct measurement in a 
cast is like an outline in a drawing—it is the back- 
bone of the work. 
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HOW TO CARE FOR PICTURES 





Ir we may judge by experience, great ignorance 
is prevalent in the majority of people as to the nature 
of pictures and what they are for. Many persons 
seem to imagine that, unlike other things, pictures 
require no care; this is a great error. Most people 
would be distressed at dirty walls, ceilings, or cur- 
tains, and do not fail to cover up the frames of the 
pictures to save them from the destruction of the 
flies. 

They cannot, however, apparently realize the fact 
that the paintings themselves require care, though 
of another kind. It is readily noticed how soon the 
dust, smoke, and exhalations of gas form a filmy de- 
posit upon the glass of the windows or mirrors, but 
it is not noticed how exactly the same thing happens 
to the surface of the pictures. It is evident, that 
pictures require periodically some attention in the 
way of cleaning. There are some persons that dust 
their pictures among other things; but dusting with 
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distinctions of youth? Under the damp of years its 
best and most attractive points might just as well 
never have been delineated. " 

All pictures that become thus neglected, soon be- 
come reduced to one common level. And even if the 
pictures on the walls are only placed there for the 
purpose of ornamentation and that of enlivening the 
apartment, they no longer serve these purposes, by 
reason of their decaying conditions ; they tend rather 
to sadden the appearance of the room, giving it a dull, 
dark, unattractive appearance. 

In speaking of the home care of pictures, which is 
the care that pictures ordinarily require to keep them 
in a proper condition, it is mecessary the reader 
should thoroughly understand what the nature of the 
picture is. This can be best explained by a brief sum- 
mary of the materials of which pictures are composed, 
and the reasons which induced painters to choose 
such material. 

Very early pictures were not painted with oil colors, 
but with colors mixed with size of some description, 





Illustration from “Famous Composers”—The Young Haendel 


Painting by Margaret Dicksee. 


a feather duster by no means cleanses the surface for 
any length of time. Damp, combined with dust, 
smoke and gas, forms an incrustation on the picture 
which a warmer atmosphere dries on, and a feather 
brush will not remove it. In any case, then, what- 
ever the subject, its true value can only be realized 
when the various hues of color, gradations of tints, 
and carefully modeled forms can be perfectly seen. 
When obscured in any way, or disfigured by damp- 
ness, they cease, more or less, to represent the ap- 
pearance of the subject painted by the artist. Take, 
as an instance, a landscape representing an early 
frosty morning. The atmosphere would be clear 
everything distinctly seen, even to the remotest dis- 
tance, the appearance of the scene rather cool and 
bluish. Obscured, however, by a dirty yellowish ac- 
cumulated film or discolored varnish, it is impossible 
to tell what time of year it represents, much less 
what time of day. The distance can no longer be 
discerned, and all the delicate tints of the sky and 
verdure are lost—the whole scene wears a monoton- 
ous, uninteresting, undiscernible look. Take for in- 
stance the portrait of a young damsel, which has been 
neglected for years. Originally it was all freshness 
and brightness. Covered with the idiscolorations 
consequent on neglect, where are now all the radiant 





or the white of eggs, and which are called tempera 
pictures. It can be well understood that such colors 
were very dangerous to clean. It being found by 
experience, however, that pictures did want cleaning, 
the painters came to consider how they could use 
colors so that they would bear cleaning. About the 
year 1420 a Flemish artist named Van Eye found out 
that if colors were ground in oil, instead of the glu- 
tinous medium at that time used, they would bear 
cleaning even with water. So regardful were painters 
that their works might be cleaned, when they require 
it, that the use of oil colors soon became common in 
every country where the process was known. And 
although oil colors also possessed an advantage of 
treatment and effect of which the tempera colors did 
not admit, the primary cause of their adoption was 
that they would wash. The painters knew 
that by the use of oil they insured to future genera- 
tions the opportunity of viewing their works as they 
intended them to be seen. From this it will be ob- 
vious that the necessity of cleaning pictures was un- 
derstood at a very early period. Now, although oil 
pictures will bear washing, it must not be imagined 
that by this is meant that they will bear the applica- 
tion of soap and water. It only means that they 
would bear the application of water to the surface 
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of the painting without causing the injury to the 
colors it would occasion in the case of tempera pic- 
tures. The principal ingredient of oil colors, of 
course, is oil, and therefore the use of soap is dan- 
gerous to them. If we want to cleanse oil out of a 
bottle we put a little soda into it and shake it up, and 





Illustration from “Mary Garvin,” by Fred 
Lewis Pattee. 


the soda combining with the oil makes a little lather 
of soap. Now, soda or some similar alkali being 
present in soap, it is liable to assimilate with the oil 
of the paint on the picture, and make a lather of the 
color itself. Again, all early pictures were painted 
on wood. But wood was found to be liable to warp 
and split from the effect of both heat and damp; and 
it was, moreover, found that small worms established 
themselves in the timber, from which it was impossi- 
ble to dislodge them. They bored thousands of 
little holes in the wood, and often through the paint 
itself, until they caused the whole picture to be as 
rotten as tinder. ‘When such was the case, there was 
no help which could save the picture from perishing. 
At last some painters, the founders of the Venetian 
School, discovered that they cold adapt canvas for 
use in painting as readily as wood; that canvas did 
not warp and split; also that it was not so suddenly 
affected by damp and heat, that the colors were not 
so liable to chip off; that worms did not congregate 
in it; and, the greatest advantage of all, that it 
could when rotten from damp or age, be renewed. 
This latter advantage was a great desideratum, and 
no doubt eventually induced its general use among 
all nations. 

It will be seen therefore from this that it has long 
been acknowledged that pictures even require re- 
lining at certain periods. By re-lining is-meant new 
canvases fastened at the back of the pictures. Old 
pictures on timber can also be transferred from the 
wood to a canvas, and it is owing to this fact that the 
finest works of Raffaelle, Titian, and other great old 
masters are still in existence, and capable of being 
enjoyed by the present generation. 

There is one more thing it is necessary to draw the 
attention of the reader to, that he may quite under- 
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stand the composition and nature of pictures; this 
is the preparation which is intermediate to the paint 
and the substance painted on, and admits of the 
colors being successfully laid on the canvas or wood. 
In the ease of panels, it is a composition generally 
of size and whiting, and therefore very easily affected 
by water. Great attention must therefore be paid, 
even in applying water to the front of a panel paint- 
ing, that the surface of the color is unbroken, or it 
will penetrate to the ground, and quickly rot it, caus- 
ing the paint to peal off. In canvas pictures, the 
preparation partakes more of an oily nature, in 
consequence of the flexibility of the material. It is 
therefore not so easily affected by water. 

From the facts that have been stated, it will be 
understood that pictures will suffer from exactly 
those things that would individually affect the mater- 
ials of which they are composed. Thus damp is 
always more or less fatal to pictures. .The wood 
absorbs the moisture, which then soon attacks the 
preparation and rots it, causing the paint to peel off 
in a similar manner to the penetration of water from 
the front, only on a larger scale. In the case of 
canvas, it being of a more perishable nature than 
wood, the damp soon causes it to decay, eventually 
completely breaking up the picture. 

Great heat also causes serious injury to paintings 
It warps the panels, and blisters and cracks the paint. 
Many people do not seem to understand this. Yet 
they will quickly notice blisters arising on the 
street door, and feel greatly distressed thereat. They 
will hold consultations with the builder, and house- 
painter, and friends on this dire calamity, and seek 
their advice as to what is best to be done in such 
cases, and yet they never heed the blisters on their 
pictures. They generally understand that as the 
blisters on the street door occur in summer time, and 
on very hot days, that the mischief is occasioned by 
the heat of the sun; but they seem totally unable to 
carry this deduction as far as the dining-room chim- 
ney-piece, or walls of the staircase, upon which the 
sun may shine fiercely. It never seems to strike 
them that the blisters on the pictures hanging there 
result from exactly the same cause—namely, too 
great heat. The composition of painted street doors 
and pictures on panel is as nearly similar as possible. 
We have the wood first, then some preparation or 
other over the surface to be painted on, to prevent 
the drying in of the colors, and.then the paint itself. 
The direct rays of the sun falling through the landing 
window upon the picture, and the heat from a large 
fire in the dining-room acting on the paint, have just 
the same effect as the sunshine on the street door. 








Illustration from “ Thoreau,” by Annie Russell Marble, 
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First the paint is softened, and then it blisters and 
cracks. 

Pictures require to be hung in a good light. Light 
is the very life of colors. In dark places the colors 
fade, and in modern pictures become obscured by a 
film of exuded oil. When pictures are found to have 
faded, or become covered with the yellow stain of oil, 
the only safe remedy for the evil is to place them in 
the hands of a conserver, who will expose the pictures 
carefully to the sunshine, until the fading colors be- 
come revived or the oily film is dissipated. It must 
be. borne in mind that too powerful solar rays will 
themselves cause some colors to fade; so some ex- 
perience and judgment are required, or the pictures 
may be injured in a new way. Extremes of every 
kind are therefore dangerous to pictures. An 
equable, dry temperature, and a fair good light, are 
the conditions under which pictures are best pre- 
served. Damp walls are too often the cause of the 
decay of many paintings. Pictures ought therefore 
really to be lined behind with a material lately found 
efficacious to protect them from this source of injury. 
Another way is to fasten pieces of cork at the four 
corners of the frames, to keep them somewhat away 
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raised his eyes and saw an exquisite portrait—of 
himself. This objection to glass is not without 
grounds; but it is more than counter-balanced by its 
advantages. 





SOME ORDINARY BOTANICAL TERMS 


FOLLOWING are a few of the commoner botanical 
terms on Flower Analysis: 

Anther, the outer part of a stamen. 

Axil, the angle between a leaf and the stem on the 
upper side. ° 

Axillary, situated in an axil. 

siternate, twice divided into threes. 

3racts, the leaves of a flower cluster. 

Calyx, collectively, the sepals. 

Claw, the footstalk of some petals. 

Corolla, collectively, the petals. 

Corymb, an unevenly branched flower cluster 
whose outer flowers open first. 





Fragment of An Etching by Constable, 


from Hamerton’s “‘Etchings and 


Etchers.” 


from the wall, and allow a current of air to pass be- 
hind them. They should also be occasionally dusted 
behind; for the dust accumulating at the back of the 
picture, and falling between the strainer and the can- 
vas, becomes a great receptacle of damp, the dust 
absorbing it and retaining it. 

We will now speak more particularly of the atten- 
tions the front of the pictures require, and those that 
are within the possibility of possessor to administer. 
It is now becoming much the practice to protect the 
fronts of valuable pictures with glass. Many persons 
object of this plan from the difficulty it occasions, in 
some situations, of inspecting the picture. Anything 
which prevents the spectator from properly viewing 
a picture is undoubtedly an evil; but the question 
arises, which is the greater evil—the destruction of 
the picture, or incurring a difficulty in contemplating 
it? Charles Dickens jocularly commented on the 
practice of glazing pictures in All the Year Round. 
He related how he had heard so much of the cele- 
brated Chandos portrait of Shakespeare, in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, that he went there to see it, 
and, after placing himself directly in front of it, he 


Cyme, like the corymb, except that the inner flower 
opens first. 

Involucre, a set of bracts around a flower cluster. 

Liliaceous, belong to the lily family. 

Ovary, the seed vessel. 

Papilionaceous (butterfly-shaped), like the Sweet 
Pea. 

Pedicel, the footstalk of each separate flower of a 
cluster. 

Peduncle, a flowerstalk. 

Perianth, collectively, the calyx and corolla. 

Petal, a leaf of the corolla. 

Petiole, the footstalk of a leaf. 

Pistil, the seed-bearing organ of a flower. 

Sepal, a leaf of the calyx. 

Serrate, saw-toothed. 

Sessile, sitting, having no footstalk. 

Stamen, an anther and its stipport. 

Stipules, leafy appendages at the base of a leaf- 
stalk. 

Tendrils, slender, leafless branches, as of the grape, 
used in climbing. 

Ternate, divided into three, as a leaf. 
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FANS AND HOW THEY ARE MADE 





Ir we may judge from the general use of the Fan 
in all ages, it must be considered among the neces- 
saries of life. There have been periods when fans 
were scarcely common, but there has never been, in 
historical times, any epoch when they had wholly 
passed out of use. Among the ancient Egyptians 
the fan was something more than a toy; it was an 
emblem of high religious and political significance, 
the king’s fan-bearer in times of peace being the 
standard-bearer in time of war, and the fan his ensign. 

Fans were in common use among the civilized 
people of ancient Greece and Rome, as also in 
European nations generally, during the Middle Ages ; 
but these, in form, have little in common with the 
fans of the present day. The folding fan is believed 
to be a Japanese invention. Adopted in China, it 
was brought thence to Portugal in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and in the next century was in general use in 
Portugal, Spain, and Italy. 

Catherine de Medici introduced them into France, 
and it is said that they were brought thence into 
England, but were not common until about the time 
of the Restoration. Although folding-fans were not 
used in England before this time it must not be sup- 
posed that English ladies were without some form 
of this elegant necessary. In the fourteenth century 
the severe English matron carried a fan with a handle 
a yard long, with which she was accustomed to ad- 
minister personal chastisement to her children and 
servants. These fans, like the shorter-handled ones 
which succeeded them, were usually made of feathers, 
and the general form may be gathered from the 
description of one given by Sir Francis Drake to 
Queen Elizabeth :—“ Queen Elizabeth had a Ffanne 
of ffethers white and redd, the handle of gold, 
enameled with a half-moone of mother-of-perles, 
a few seed-perles on the one side, having her majes- 
tie’s picture within it, and on the backsyde thereof 
a device with a crowne over it.” 

When the modern and more convenient form of 
fan had once been introduced into France, that 
country appears to have assumed the dictatorship of 
taste in its manufacture and decoration, and almost 
all the fans that have been preserved to the present 
day are either of the French style called “ Louis 
Quatorze,” or are imitations of it. Unfortunately, 
the period at which the fan manufacture reached its 
zenith in France, and determined the style of these 
articles in other countries and other times, was one 
when the questionable taste of the Louis Quatorze 
style was degenerating into the rococo. Hence the 
decorations are for the most part artificial landscapes 
in the Watteau manner, maudlin pastorals, and 
vitiated pseudo-classical and mythological subjects. 

A more suitable style of decoration, as it appears 
to us, is one in which paintings of natural flowers 
are employed—as a faithful copy of anything beauti- 
ful in Nature is always pleasing, and the work of 
delineation is also a healthy one for the painter. 

In speaking of the manufacture of the fan, we shall 
have to distinguish between its two parts—the fan- 
stick, and the mount—as these form two separate 
branches of industry. The materials for the sticks 
are ivory, pearl, bone, wood—and more especially 
sandalwood, from its fragrant smell—tortoise-shell, 
horn, and sometimes filigree work in the precious 
metals. The most elaborate sticks are in ivory, and 
of Chinese workmanship. The carving on some of 
these may be said to represent the labor of years. 
The manufacture of fans for the European market 
has formed an important branch of industry in China 
for nearly two centuries, and more especially in carv- 
ing these richly-sculptured ivory sticks. Early in the 
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seventeenth century Chinese workmen were even 
brought to Paris, for the purpose of producing them 
in that capital. The Chinese themselves use fans, 
but of a less costly and elaborate description than 
those prepared for exportation. Next to the Chinese 
in this art are the French, who still produce, more 
especially at Dieppe, very beautiful examples of fan- 
sticks in ivory. The mother-of-pearl sticks are also 
elaborately carved, and, in addition, sometimes richly 
gilt. The commoner materials, uch as wood and 
bone, are more frequently decorated with pierced 
work only. Metal sticks are comparatively rare; 
but among those contributed to the South Kensing- 
ton collection is a curious example formed of silver, 
this fan is remarkable as having belonged to the un- 
fortunate queen, Marie Antoinette. 

The mounts are usually composed of paper, leather, 
or vellum, silk, taffeta, lace, or other light mateyial ; 
and these are generally adorned with painting, gild- 
ing, spangles, etc., according to the material and the 
maker’s taste. In preparing the mount, the first 
process is to stretch the material on a frame, and to 
mark out its semicircular form. On this the design 
is traced and painted: when sufficiently dry, it is 
taken off the stretching-frame. It is then laid upon 
a board, on which grooved lines radiate from a centre. 
On this the mount is fastened, and marked with a 
blunt instrument, resembling an ivory paper-knife, 
along the grooves. The line thus formed indicate 
the future folds of the fan. In doing this, it is neces- 
sary to take care that the lines do not cross any im- 
portant part of the design, such as the head or face 
of a figure. The mount is now folded at the creases, 
and cut level at top and bottom with a sharp knife. 
Two mounts are usually required for each fan, be- 
tween which the thin continuations of the sticks, pre- 
viously riveted together at the other end, are en- 
closed; the ends of the mount being attached to the 
two stronger and more highly ornamented pieces 
known as the master-sticks, which are of the same 
width as one fold of the fan. The outer circumfer- 
ence of the mount has now to be bound with a bind- 
ing, which is usually a narrow strip of gold or silver 
paper pasted on it, and sometimes fringed, as with 
swans’-down. 

The painting of paper fans differs from ordinary 
water-color drawing, inasmuch as what is techni- 
cally known as “texture” cannot in the former be 
attained by the use of thick rough paper—the light- 
ness and neatness essential to the fan demand that a 
thinner and finer paper should be used; and this 
should be made from linen rag, to enable it to bear 
repeated folding. The fact of this smooth paper 
being used renders desirable the employment of stipp- 
ling, rather than that of washes, in the coloring. 
Where gold and silver are required, the painter may 
use the ordinary illuminating shell-gold or silver; 
or, if he prefers gold or silver-leaf, he may use, to fix 
it, a size composed of gum-arabic, sugar-candy, a 
small quantity of honey, melted in pure water, mixed 
with a little brandy, and applied with a. camel-hair 
pencil. This preparation was long kept a profound 
secret by the fan-makers. When dry, burnishing 
may be accomplished by piling a number of mounts 
together, and pressing them. 

When the decoration has to be painted on vellum, 
the same materials may be employed; but it is then 
desirable to take away the greasy nature of the skin, 
by rubbing over it a little powdered whitening, or by 
using ox-gall with the colors. 

If the material for the mount be silk, three kinds 
of painting may be employed—water, oil, and varnish 
colors; but if either of the two last be used, the 
silk should be prepared by passing over the parts 
intended to be painted or gilded, with a solution of 
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isinglass. On this ground the ordinary oil colors 
may be used; but care must be taken that the paint- 
ing be strictly confined to the sized parts, or the oil 
will spread, and wholly spoil the work. Should, how- 
ever, by any accident a chance spot of color fall on 
the silk, it must be taken out at once with a little clean 
turpentine. 

As varnish colors, which have some advantages 
over oil, cannot be bought ready mixed, it will be 
necessary to give directions for preparing them. 
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fixed in a wooden frame, with a cover to protect them 
from the dust. Camel-hair pencils used in these 
colors must be carefully washed in turpentine before 
being laid aside, or they will become hard and use- 
less. For attaching gold or silver, either in powder 
or leaf, to silk, the cement should be japanner’s gold- 
size. This must be allowed to remain for some time, 
until it is only sticky in the least possible degree, be- 
fore the gold or silver is applied. The leaf metal is 
then laid on, pressed down with a ball of cotton-wool 
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Entrances to Textiles Building, St. Louis Exposition. 


The colors should be first ground fine with a palette- 
knife in turpentine, on a glass slab, and then an equal 
quantity of clear copal varnish be added, and the 
whole carefully mixed. As these colors dry more 
rapidly than those mixed with oil, they will require 
occasionally thinning with turpentine when in use; 
and, when not wanted for a time, a little turpentine 
should be poured on the surface of the colors, to keep 
them moist. Nothing forms a better receptacle for 
these colors than a number of thimbles or small pots 
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wrapped up in soft wash-leather, and the loose gold 
rubbed lightly away with cotton-wool, or. other 
equally soft material. If gold)or silver be 
used, it is rubbed Pi he wash-léather ball, 
similar to the one ove. 

The mode of painting last spoken of is best suited 
for beig varnished, which at the same time gives an 


‘additional lustre to the work, and tends to preserve 


it. Inthe age of Louis XIV. a coach-painter, named 
Martin, attained to considerable celebrity by a var- 
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nish which he invented for finishing and heightening 
the color of fans. The “ Vernis Martin ” forms one 
of the most valued excellencies of the high-prized 
fans of that period; but the exact secret of his var- 
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nish died with him. A fine copal varnish will, how- 
ever, answer the purpose sufficiently well; but this 
must be laid on with a camel-hair pencil, and confined 
to the painted part only, unless the whole surface 
of the silk be previously prepared with isinglass. 

We have described these processes at some length, 
as we desire to render them intelligible and of practi- 
cal utility to those who may wish to follow this art. 
We believe our remarks on painting to contain suffi- 
cient information for those who have previously 
some artistic knowledge. 

Very pretty fans may, however, be made by those 
who do not possess such knowledge, the mounts be- 
ing lace, colored silk, or paper. In the two last ma- 
terials plain green is a favorite color. To this less 
ambitious style of fan, spangles are sometimes affixed 
with good effect. We have also seen fans of network 
studded with these brilliant ornaments; such fans are 
extremely simple and inexpensive, but their appear- 
ance by artificial light is extremely fairylike and 
pretty. As, however, a Spanish lady friend observed 
to us on a broiling day in Murcia, using them occa- 
sioned “mucho travajo y poco viento”’ (much labor and 
little wind), the same remark might be made of lace 
fans, unless furnished, as they may be, with a back 
mount of paper or silk. 

Of fans made wholly of hard materials, as ivory, 
wood, etc., we do not propose to speak at length, as 
the making of them demands highly ‘skilled labor, 
and cannot well be practiced. by the amateur. There 
is, however, no difficulty which will prevent any 
from making the sticks necessary for the mounted 
fan. The two outer or “master-sticks” will give 
most trouble; but they may be made by mechanical 
ingenuity. For the inner sticks, veneers of any hard 
wood, or ivory, may be bought, and be cut into strips 
of the required length, which will rarely exceed ten 
inches, with a fine saw. The breadth would be about 
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half an inch. About eighteen or twenty of these 
strips would be required, and the master-sticks 
should be of the same kind of wood, and about three- 
sixteenths of an inch in thickness. The whole should 
be laid in the order in which they will occur in the 
fan when closed, and screwed tightly together with 
clamps. Two paper patterns, or gauges, of the pro- 
posed outline of their sides should be prepared, and 
be pasted on the outer sides of the master-sticks. 
Guided by these, the whole of the sticks can be re- 
duced to the required outline, with a sharp file, at a 
single operation. A hole being drilled through all 
at the bottom for the rivet, the sticks may then be 
released from the clamps, and the master-sticks 
rounded on their outer edges with a file, and after- 
ward carefully smoothed with sand-paper. Their 
inner surfaces, as well as those of the other sticks, 
will require reducing to a state of perfect smoothness 
with sand-paper, coarse being first used and after- 
ward fine. If saw-piercing be employed to decorate 
them, it must be done before the final operation of 
sand-papering is performed. A very minute saw 
will be required, “ full directions for this work has 
been given in previous issues of THE Art AMATEUR.” 
This, with the exception of the varnishing, will com- 
plete the part of the sticks which will remain visible ; 
but the portions to which the mount will have to be 
attached, except in the case of the master-sticks, 
will have to be tapered by filing away the wood, not 
only from the sides, but also from the front and back. 
As the riveting together, though a simple operation, 
demands special tools, it would be better to give the 
job to a jeweler; there is also some little danger of 
splitting the wood if this is clumsily done. 





In THE GREEN Forest, by Katharine Pyle. A 
fairy of the wood, named Red Cap, sets out into the 
world to learn magic, accompanied in his journey 
by Nightshade, a somewhat ill-conditioned elf. They 
pass through various adventures to the delight of all 
young readers. Miss Pyle’s illustrations are as fas- 
cinating as the text of her story. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, $1.50.) 
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SUGCESTIONS FOR DECORATIVE COLOR WORK 


ONE often sees an etching or an engraving in 
which is a fine motif for a bit of decorative work if 
put into color. 

The following schemes of color are taken from the 
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best modern examples of decorative work and can 
be “adapted ” to many kinds of decorative painting. 

Some Chinese “dragons” are given in Colinot’s 
“ Book of Ornament,” which are brilliant in color 
and wonderfully available. 

(1) Body yellowish green, shading to a dark blu- 
ish green; bright yellow throat ; orange tongue; gold 
scales ; vermilion whiskers. 

(2) Top of body cobalt blue, toned to_green at 
tail; under part of body yellow, shading into orange ; 
yellow beard with touches of vermilion ; yellow claws, 
spotted in green and red—a wonderfully brilliant 
combination of colors if only the “ balance of tone” 
is preserved throughout. 

(3) Yellow head, with pink face; body green 
above, pink below; cobalt blue tail and legs, shaded 
with purplish red; emerald green whiskers. 

(4) Cobalt blue in shade and silvery gray in light, 
for body, head and legs; orange scales, and bright 
yellow tongue, tipped with orange. 

(5) A body of carmine, toning from deepest tint 
in the shades to a pinkish white in the light, with the 
half-tones glazed with vermilion against a silvery 
gray or black background. Burnt sienna, emerald 
green or Prussian blue can be substituted for carmine 
with equal good results, provided the color harmon- 
izes with its surroundings. 

(6) Black dragons of puaint shapes drawn en sil- 
houette on a gold background. 

(7) Body cadmium yellow, toning into lemon 
yellow; vermilion pink head and throat, dotted with 
emerald green ; tongue orange, tipped with vermilion. 

In one very effective-panel the ground was cobalt 
blue, toning into a dark grayish blue, finished at the 
edges by a border done in gold ornament. On this 
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ground-work was a dragon standing in the midst of 
swirling flames of vermilion red. 

The dragon’s body was a peacock green, striped 
with carmine and cobalt blue on the throat; a green 
head and a vermilion tongue ; claws green, tipped with 
vermilion. 


BorDERS and ornaments done in Arabian style 
may be put into the following combinations of color: 
Blue and chocolate, black and orange, light yellow, 
turquoise, blue and black, black and vermilion, ultra- 
marine, and orange outlined with white; figures in 
black, outlined with lemon yellow on a pearl green 
or violet gray ground; blue on cobalt green figures, 
outlihed with orange; olive green, red, orange, and 
yellow can also be used for outlining. 

In Egyptian style, borders would be put in with 
emerald green, violet and yellow, orange and green, 
pink and green, dark violet blue, black vermilion, 
green, blue, yellow; gold and vermilion figures on 
a dark blue or a black ground. 

Persian style.—Pale green ground with figures in 
yellow, outlined with black or figures in black with 
yellow outlines on same ground; dark violet blue 
ground figures in yellow or pale green, outlined with 
black. 

Designs in black or white or gold on grounds in 
either chocolate, yellow, orange, or pale green. 

In pompeian coloring, the yellow is generally of 
an orange hue, and the red of a violet tone, while 
the secondary and tertiary colors are generally com- 
bined with three vermilion or black or white grounds 
are often covered with figures in violet blue, emerald 
green, vermilion, or rose color. 

Byzantine ornament is often done in blue, white, 
and vermilion, on a gold ground or green, blue, and 
vermilion, or yellow on a gold ground. 

. Turkish coloring is in strong tints of vermilion, 
blue, black, and gold. 

Moresque.—Gold, vermilion, blue, white, and black 
in endless combinations of strong tones of color. In 
Indian coloring, the tones are so exactly balanced 
that at a distance they present what Owen Jones, in 
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his Grammar of Ornament, calls “ A Neutralized 
Bloom.” 

Ornaments of any one color on a ground of a con- 
trasting color are outlined in a lighter tint. Where 
a variety of colors are employed on a colored ground 
the figures are outlined with gold, silver, or white, 
or yellow. Black outlines are used in low toned 
combinations of color. Heavy gold ornaments are 
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put upon a ground of dark tones of color, while light 
and delicate tracings in gold are put upon light 
grounds. 

In using any of the above combinations of color, 
care must be taken to preserve a unity of effect in 
regard to purity or depth, and fullness or clearness 
of tints. 

Quite a unique effect was made by a clever woman 
artist in using the Persian style of coloring and de- 
sign in a certain dreary “north room,” whose one 
window looked out on a blank wall. 

The materials used were ordinary cream colored 
matting and tea-chest—matting procured at a whole- 
sale grocer’s—some burlaps and a kind of wrapping 
paper which looks as if it was made of gold fillings, 
but is only the coarsest brown paper. 

The cream-colored matting was fastened to the 
wall as a dado. The tea-chest matting was thor- 
oughly soaked with common glue, and stuck to the 
walls above the dado. Above this was a frieze of 
the golden brown paper pasted flat. 

A Persian stencil pattern taken from an old num- 
ber of the ArT AMATEUR, was painted just above the 
dado, while on the dado itself was a pattern in blue. 
On the frieze a procession of grotesques, copied after 
an ancient Persian manuscript, was done in blue, out- 
lined with white. 

An old Persian rug covered the divan, and curtains 
of striped silk in light tints of blue and silver trans- 
formed the place into a dainty and charming room. 

Another room in which the same materials were 
used was hung with panels in burlaps placed at in- 
tervals between the dado and ceiling cornice. The 
panels were gilded, and on this ground-work was 
painted various designs in flower, fruit and foilage, 
representing the various seasons. One panel was 
especially good. On the gold ground was painted a 
tangle of yellow clematis and grapes, in bright tones 
of a reddish purple, with bluish lights. The green 
leaves and stems were toned with violet browns and 
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burnt sienna. Over the fire-place was a harvest 
scene in harmonious contrast to the general tone of 
color. . 

The following are examples of panels which are 
purely decorative in point of color and design, and 
will serve as suggestions for screens, door panels, 
piano backs, sofa-cushions, and similar pieces: 

(1) A group of four birds on a branch of palm. 
First bird is painted in carmine, with violet head and 
yellow wings tiped in emerald green. Second bird, 
blue body and yellow wings. Body and wings of 
third bird in light tones of reddish violet. Fourth 
bird head and body in yellow, toning from lemon 
color on head to a bright orange at tail-feathers. 

This bird was on a green leaf with rose, pink, and 
lemon-yellow touches. The other leaves were done 
in emerald green, with violet red in shades and sil- 
very white lights. The leaves, in shade, were put in 
with a terre vert green and rose pink or violet. 

(2) In another group of birds, one hada greenhead 
and tail, yellow wings, and pink body. A second 
turquoise blue head and orange and white body, with 
wings of a reddish purple; while number three had a 
raw umber gray body, yellow wings, and green tail. 

(3) A fan was painted with two birds trying to 
catch a yellow buterfly, all under a spray of white 
morning glories. The first bird was in shades of 
olive green, with touches of emerald green, and the 
second, violet and yellow, with touches of green. The 
leaves and flowers were massed at the top and center 
of the fan, and fell in lighter sprays to the sides, the 
leaves, toning from a strong bluish green at center 
to a light yellowish green at sides, with touches of 
violet, pink, and yellow. 

(4) Reddish purple thistles against a blue gray sky 
are an effective background for an orange brown 
bird with black and yellow wings, purple head and 
red crest. 

White hawthorne, against a blue sky, is an ex- 
quisite study, as are olives done in Paynes gray on a 
greenish yellow background. 

(5) A pomegranate broken open showing its 
seeds in pink and dark red, with flowers and buds in 
pink, shading into a reddish brown and olive green 
leaves. 

(6) Lotus flowers in red and gold, with green 
leaves and violet stems; buds of gold, with dark 
green calyx. 

(7) Vermilion red popies and blue corn-flowers 
against a yellowish gray sky. 

The value of the above schemes of color in rela- 
tion to their decorative effect, lies in adopting the 
tones of color to suit the groundwork upon which 
they are painted, or the immediate surroundings of 
the panels. 

In other words, the picture is to be made subser- 
vient to the groundwork instead of the groundwork 
to the picture, as is done is pictorial or easel paint- 
ing. 

Their practical value can be doubled if one is 
careful of “tones ” and “ values ” not only in regard 
to the various blending of tints, but also in combin- 
mg the different paints themselves. 

For instance, a “ harmony ” of yellow, violet, and 
turquoise blue might be given as the coloring in a 
fire screen panel. 

Here the choice of yellow and red pigments de- 
pends upon which blue is used. 

If Prussian blue and rose madder are used to make 
a vivid violet tint, the result will not be as effective 
as if carmine or Indian red were substituted for the 
rose madder, which is too delicate a red to blend with 
the Prussian blue. The yellow of the turquoise blue 
should be of a clear golden tint without a trace of 
red in it, and the blue must also be free of red. 
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Each color has many tints, and combines into num- 
berless hues. This necessitates a careful arrange- 
ment of scale and tone. Thus a spray of red roses 
is to be painted against a gold background, and car- 
mine is chosen as the prevailing color. But it looks 
all wrong against the gold of the background. Sub- 
stitute vermilion for the carmine and the scheme of 
color blends into a beautiful harmony. In mixing 
brilliant tints with white, do not use more than two 
colors, if possible, and let one of these be a trans- 
parent one. Take the transparent color first, add 
to it the other color, and lastly the white in as. small 
a quantity as will serve. 


E. Day MacPueERSON. 





OPENING OF THE NEW WINC OF THE METRO. 
POLITAN ART MUSEUM 





THE new wing of the Metropolitan Art Museum, 
Fifth avenue and Eighty-first strect, was opened 
formally to the public last week. A prayer by the 
Right Rev. H. Y. Satterlee, D. D., Bishop of Wash- 
ington; brief addresses of delivery and acceptance 
by W. R. Wilcox, President of the Department of 
Parks, and F. W. Rhinelander, President of the 
Trustees of the Museum, and an address by Mayor 
Low constituted the exercises. At their close an 
informal reception brought together the friends of 
the institution for an inspection of the new building 
and its collections. 

The exercises were commenced at 2:30 o'clock, 
on an improvised stage, constructed with raised seats, 
for the Trustees and invited guests, in the north 
gallery of the transverse hall. Other seats were pro- 
vided in neighboring galleries, but because the acous- 
tic properties of the building constructed for seeing 


rather than hearing made it impossible to follow the’ 


speakers anywhere except on the stage, the majority 
of the visitors remained in the hall below. Seated 
behind the speaker’s desk were Mayor Low, Gen. 
Stewart L. Woodford, John Biglow, Samuel P. 
Avery, Bishop Satterlee, W. R. Willcox, and F. W. 
Rhinelander. 

In his address the Mayor said: 

“The throwing open of this newest addition to 
the building of the Metropolitan Museum of Art is 
an occasion of great interest to all citizens of New 
York. The experimental stage of this Museum was 
passed many years ago. To-day we are adding to an 
institution whose past, as well as whose present, af- 
fords us the keenest pride. 

“The idea for the founding of this Museum came, 
if I am informed aright, from Paris, in a letter of 
John Jay; and I believe that in this fact there is a 
double element of interest, as we contemplate the 
successive additions which go to the completion 
of the Museum’s equipment. In the first place, Paris 
is the centre of traditional and modern art, and it 
was most fitting that the motive which led to the 
foundation of this home of art should have come 
across the water from the historic home. Then, too, 
it should be remembered that John Jay came from 
Huguenot stock and that he inherited artistic traits 
which could not be lost even through the passing of 
many generations. After the inception of the idea 
came the service of the Union League Club in fos- 
tering the plan through its early stages. 

“T think that we ought to recognize the debt to 
these three agencies—the artists of old France, the 
member of that famous old family which from. the 
beginning down has given the highest service to the 
State, and the organization which contributed of its 
interest in the early days of the Museum. With these 
names should be mentioned that of Richard M. Hunt, 
to whose consummate skill this building testifies, so 
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that while he is dead, yet he speaketh, as do those 
distinguished confreres of his whose works adorn 
these halls. And we should mention, as well, the 
names of the late Theodore Roosevelt, father of our 
distinguished President; of John Taylor Robinson, 
and of Henry G. Marquand. The city owes to Henry 
G. Marquand more than to any other man of the last 
generation its present distinction as a home of art, 
and it is my pleasure at this time, as Mayor of the 
city, to pay this tribute to him. 

“In this Museum we have a worthy example of 
municipal and individual co-operation which we may 
be permitted to hope will continue through the years, 
until, in the passing of a century or two, there shall 
be on this spot a collection of treasures to rival those 
in the fabled story of Aladdin’s lamp. I believe that 
we have here now a wonderful prophecy of such a 
future, and it is with this thought that I declare this 
building open to the public.” 

The great entrance hall is embellished with bronzes 
and marbles, notably Barnard’s “ Two Natures in 
Man,” MacMonnie’s “ Bacchante,” Paul Bartlett’s 
“ Bear Tamer,” and the seated symbolical woman’s 
figure by W. W. Story. New is the version of the 
Jupiter and Leda story by C. Dorn, a lifesize bronze 
nymph and swan, lent by Mr. George A. Seabury. 
The walls of the great hall are lined with statuary. 
A gift to the Museum from the heirs of Richard But- 
ler is a bust of the painter Sanford S. Gifford by 
Launt Thompson. 

Besides the modern statuary, a good many sar- 
cophegi from Cyprus belonging to the Cesnola collec- 
tion; steles, reliefs pottery, seals, and tomb inscrip- 
tions from Palmyra, Etruscan pottery, and bronzes. 
Greco-Roman masks and Egyptian antiquities have 
been transferred from the main museum, or brought 
from storage. They occupy the long narrow galler- 
ies toward the main building to right and left of the 
stairway leading to the upper floor. Here, too, are 
the remains of Egyptian textiles, mummy cloths, etc., 
mounted on swinging frames. In one wing of the 
new part are the Elizabeth Cole tapestries and an 














Drawn from life by F. M. MeClain, 
Student, 1901—Art Academy 
of Cincinnati. 
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Italian eighteenth century tapestry given by Mrs. 
Augustus von Horne Ellis, now shown for the first 
time. Mr. William B. Osgood-Field has been a lib- 
eral donor. He has given a tall Italian clock, much 
carved and slightly gilded, a big gilt sleigh elabor- 
ately carved with human and animal forms, :a lot of 
European porcelain, Persian tiles, helmets and 
shields, and other articles. 

In the upper galleries are three gorgeous Chinese 
bells lent by Major L. L. Seaman, the Phoenix Col- 
lection of Chinese and Japanese lacquers newly ex- 
posed, the Marquand porcelains transferred from 
Room 24 in the old building, the Alfred Duane Pell 
porcelains—British, French, Russian, etc., of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries presented last 
spring, but augmented, and now _ completely 
seen, the jades which belonged to Heber R. 
Bishop, the porcelain from China lent by Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, which line the walls of 
the entirely gallery, and other objects too many for 
mention. Among other loans are an ivory Madonna 
and Child, late Gothic, from Mr. V. Everitt Macy; 
a collection of watches from Mrs. George A. Hearn; 
cups, boxes in emerald, old keys, etc., from Mrs. Léon- 
y-Escosura; soft paste Sevres pieces of 1870 from 
Mr. and Mrs. George C. Genet; a tea set in Vapo di 
Monté were from Mrs. Howard Wortley Hayes; a 
brass clock from Mt. A. Rosenberg etc. 

Mrs. J. Crosby Brown has added new pieces to 
her gift of musical instruments and Mr. Charles 
Stewart Smith has presented the bronze medal com- 
memorating the opening of the new Chamber of 
Commerce Building. Among the Oriental antiques 
are pottery vases from Smyrna from Mr. Paul Gaudin 
and a series of 261 pieces from the tombs at Abydos 
and the Fayum contributed by the Egyptian Explora- 
tion Fund of London. 

In the branch of carved woodwork there are a 
curious English chest of the time of James I. loaned 
by Miss C. F. Marsh and a mahogany case presented 
by Mrs. J. P. Morgan. A most elaborate piece is a 
gift by Mr: John D. Crimmins; it is a cabinet, very 
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profusely carved, made from the yew wood found 
in Irish bogs. One large panel with very large fig- 
ures represents the interior of the Hall of Tara, with 
King Cormac on the throne and the Kings of the 
four quarters of Ireland seated in lower seats, rows of 
ollaves and minor bards with harps, seated or stand- 
ing; men at arms in harness, etc., all representing 
the famous convocation at which it was proposed to 
chasten the froward spirit of the minstrels of Ireland. 
The opposite panel shows the bards performing 
before the King and Queen in Tara. At the two 
other sides are medallion busts in relief, and at the 
corners inscriptions in Gaelic and English: War 
devotions, the drama, pastoral life. The carver of 
this cabinet has considerable skill, but apparently he 
has not signed it. 

The main building has been rearranged in parts and 
a few pictures have been added to the department 
of painting as loans or gifts. Thus Mr. William F. 
Havemeyer has given “In Strange Seas,” a marine 
by George W. Maynard, N. A., and Mrs. Frederick 
Butterfield has lent two landscapes by George Inness, 
“A Breezy Afternoon,” and “A Passing Storm.” 
Messrs. William C. and H. F. Osborn have given 
“The Aegean Sea,” by the late Frederic E. Church, 
and Mr. Lyman G. Bloomingdale has presented “ The 
Forging of the Shaft,” a large canvas by Prof. John 
F. Weir. 

One gallery in the new wing contains in cases two 
very remarkable collections of pottery from Peru, 
one belonging to Mr. Herbert Tweddle, now seen for 
the first time well displayed, and the other a gift of 
thirty pieces from Col. A. G. Dickinson. Here are 
vases in the shapes of jaguars, fish, ducks, owls, 
toads, frogs, lizards, and hares; also many represent- 
ing heads, busts, or whole figures of men, often por- 
traitlike in expression and character. Very singular 
is a bird deity, apparently receiving a gift in a cup 
from a worshipper, who stands before him clad in a 
bird mask and a cloak, which represents wings and 
tail. Another striking bottle has an escutcheon on 
one side, in which is a figure bearing a great head 
mask shaped like a monstrous fish, recalling the big 
ceremonial masks of painted wood used by the In- 
dians of the Northwest coast, which are to be seen in 
the Natural History Museum. These and many 
others among the new collection require a good deal 
of labor in equipping them with cards setting forth 
their meaning. Especially the loan collections, for 
which there are no catalogues, need such directions. 





Tus is the jury chosen by the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists for the annual exhibition, to open March 
28 in the Fine Arts building: 

Herbert Adams, John W. Alexander, George R. 
Barse, Jr.; Edwin 'H. Blashfield, William M. Chase, 
Walter Clark, Kenyon Cox, Charles C. Curran, 
Henry G. Dearth, Ben Foster, Frank Fowler, Dan- 
iel C. French, Birge Harrison, Samuel Isham, Fran- 
cis C. Jones, W. Sergeant Kendall, Frederick W. 
Kost, John La Farge, Louis Loeb, George W. May- 
nard, Francis D. Millet, Leonard Ochtman, Henry 
Prellwitz, William T, Smedley, Dwight W. Tyron, 
Douglas Polk and Irving R. Wiles. 

The three men elected as the hanging committee 
were William C. Coffin, William Thorne and H. Bol- 
ton Jones. 





Mr. WILLIAM FUNK, 2 portrait painter, who has 
keen abroad for some months, has returned and taken 
a studio at No. 13 West Forty-fourth street, New 
York City. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


InpIAN BoyHoop, by Charles A. Eastman. The 
author of this book, Dr. Eastman, is a full-blooded 
Sioux Indians, the whole of whose younger days was 
passed on the plains of the Northwest, in the tribal 
life of his family. Later he left savagery for civil- 
ization ; but he never lost his love for the old ways of 
life. His affection for the past infuses his reme- 
niscences with the fine spirit of poetry so that his 
book stands almost as the epic, a saga of his race. 
He dedicates his book to his little son as follows: 
“The North American Indian was the highest type 
of pagan and uncivilized man. He possessed not 
only a superb physique but a remarkable mind. But 
the Indian no longer exists as a natural and free man. 
Those remnants which now dwell upon the reserva- 
tions present only a sort of tableau—a ficticious copy 
of the past. The following chapters are the imper- 
fect record of my boyish impressions and experiences 
up to the age of fifteen years. I have put together 
these fragmentary recollections of my thrilling wild 
life expressly for the little son who came too late to 
behold for himself the drama of savage existence.” 

Mr. Blumenschien, who has illustrated in such a 
capital manner this volume of Indian life, spent the 
summer of 1go1 on the Indian reservation at Dakota 
studying and sketching from life Indian scenes and 
customs. (McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.60.) 





THe Girt oF THE Macic Starr, by Fannie E. 
Ostrander. A story which tells how Paul made the 
acquaintance of the Little Green Man and received 
a strange present of the magic staff, the wonderful 
things he did with it and his adventures in two won- 
derlands. The demand for a high order of books for 
children is meeting response from many sources, yet 
it is doubtful if a more ideal combination has been 
made or can be made than this blending of the health- 
fully fascinating fairy element with the helpful teach- 
ing of elementary morals. In a most entertaining 
way Miss Ostrander takes the child through many 
delightful experiences in the goodly company of an 
artist whose illustrations add charm and expression. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co., $1.00.) 





Topay AND Tomorrow, by the Rev. J. R. Miller. 
The message of this little book is for those who de- 
sire to gather in life’s harvest days all their hands can 
find to store away for the needs of the winter. The 


way to do this is simply-to be faithful each day as it 


comes. As Emerson aptly puts it: “ Finish every 
day and be done with it. You have done what you 
could. Some blunders and absurdities no doubt crept 
in; forget them as soon as you can. Tomorrow is 
a new day; begin it well and serenely, and with too 
high a spirit to be cumbered with your old nonsense.” 

This is the keynote to Dr. Miller’s booklet, and 
those who have followed his thoughts in the past 
know just how earnest and inspiring he can be with 
such a theme. The thirty pages are replete with 
cheer and incentive. Dr. Miller is never guilty of 
cant or of meaningless, high-sounding phrases. He 
delivers his message quietly and effectively, in a way 
that will not weary. This is one secret of the popu- 
larity of an author whose books have reached an 
output of more than a million copies. 

The booklet belongs to Crowell’s well-known 
“ What is Worth While ” series, and contains numer- 
ous illustrations and head-and-tail pieces. (Thomas 


Y. Crowell & Co., 50 cents.) 





De.icut, The Soul of Art, by Arthur J. Eddy. 
These five lectures constitute so many chapters on a 
complete treatise on art, in which that which is art is 
clearly and logically distinguished from that which 
is not art in every domain of human endeavor. 

The union which once existed between the five so- 
called fine arts and the humbler handicrafts is 
pointed out, and the definition of art is framed which, 
when duly applied to any human product, clearly dis- 
tinguishes whether it is or is not art. 

Delight is the key-note of the book, and the atti- 
tude of the worker toward his task is the touchstone 
of artistic value. The argument is entirely new, and 
presented with a wealth of illustrations drawn from 
both the arts and crafts. 

The lectures were reguiarly delivered to students 
and lovers of art, and they possess a practical value 
as well as a theoretical. They enable one both to 
achieve and judge results—-in short, they tend to en- 
able both artist and layman unhesitatingly to dis- 
criminate between that which is and that, which is not 
art—no matter in what form or guise the problem is 
presented. (The J. B. Lippincott Co.,. Philadelphia, 
$1.50.) 





Rassi Ben Ezra. A study of Browning’s poem, 
by William Adams Slade. This handsome little vol- 
ume, with its unusual type and designs in black and 
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red, should be doubly attractive as an example ofhigh- 
class book-making and a worthy setting for the poem 
of Browning’s which Professor Everett, late of Har- 
vard, called “ one of the most exalted in the whole 
range of literature.” 

“Rabbi Ben Ezra,” as a vindication of old age, is 
suggestive of the “ De Senectute” of Cicero, But 
Browning’s poem is very much more an exaltation of 
the fullness of years; it is also the statement of a 
philosophy for every age and station in life—a philos- 
ophy full of courage and cheer and wholesome tonic. 
Serene, trustful, uplifting, it is the expression of an 
unwavering trust in a Higher Power as steadfast in 
Old Age as in Youth. This optimism, as the editor, 
William Adams Slade, of the Library of Congress, 
points out, is in striking contrast to the pessimism 
of Omar Khayyam. 

“Rabbi Ben Ezra” is here reinforced by a 
scholarly introduction and brief, suggestive notes 
that clear without clogging any dim stanzas of the 
poem, and go far toward showing the purpose of the 
whole. The booklet will appeal not alone to the 
Browning cult, but to general readers, young and old, 
who need at times a bugle-note of endeavor sounded 
forth clearly and unfalteringly. (Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co., 50 cents.) 





Six illus- 
This is one of the strong- 
est novels of the day. The plot is firm and finely 
conceived. Its development is superbly sustained 
to the very end. The progress of the tale never 
halts, never is illogical, never is infirm. It is com- 
pelling, irresistible, forceful. The scenes are laid in 
New York City, and have to do with men and women 
of the upper middle and higher classes of society, with 
a dash into Bohemia that is refreshing and vivid. 
The hero is manly and virile. The heroine.is charm- 
ing, lovable, thoroughly womanly, and essentially 
feminine. The book is simply brilliant in its conver- 
sations. It sparkles with delicious humor and fetch- 
ing repartee. (Lothrop Publishing Company, Bos- 
ton, $1.50.) 


RIcHARD GorDON, by Alexander Black. 
trations by Ernest Fuhr. 


Tom Winstone, “ Wide Awake,” by Martha 
James. One of the very best, as well as most suc- 
cessful, of last season’s books for boys was “ My 
Friend Jim,” by a previously unknown writer, 
Martha James. Such real genuine boys had not 
been seen in print in a long time. Miss James has 
now written a second book in every way equal to the 
first, and proved that her success was not the result 
of accident. “Tom Winstone, ‘Wide Awake,’ ” 
reads much like the noted books of J. T. Trowbridge, 
who has seemed likely to pass leaving no real succes- 
sor. The young hero of this book, equally efficient 
in a foot-race or a noble action, is well worth know- 
ing. The book is excellently printed and bound, with 
an unusually attractive cover design. (Lee & Shep- 
ard, 80 cents.) 





LitrLe WomEn; or Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy, by 
Louisa M. Alcott. No book for the young is better 
known than Miss Alcott’s famous “ Little Women.” 
It continues to have a wider reading and circulation 
than any other book of its class. Thousands of new 
readers will be delighted with this favorite book, in 
its new form. There are fifteen charming full page 
pictures, by Alice Barber Stephens. (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston, $2.00.) 





THE Rose GARDEN OF Persia, by Louisa Stuart 
Costello. New edition, with twelve full page illumi- 
nated designs in gold and colors, and with each text 
page in a decorative colored border. This is a re- 


print from the 1845 edition, with added matter and 
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We have in this volume 
a collection of the best in Persian literature, including 
such classics as the “ Rubayat ” and other works of 


an essay by Joseph Jacobs. 


Omar, etc. This is one of the most attractive books 
ever published and will be an appropriate yuletide 
gift to a literary friend. (L..C. Page & Co., Boston, 
$2.00.) 

This beautiful little set 

appearance, as_ well 
character of contents 
with the author’s “ Paris” and “ Florence,” pub- 
lished in preceding years. No more delightful 
and valuable introduction to the wonderful art and 
architecture of the Queen of the Adriatic could be 
found than this. It will be like its predecessors, a 
treasure alike to the one who makes his journeys 
abroad and the one who perforce must make them 
at his fireside. The set is composed of two volumes 
profusely illustrated with eighty full-page photo- 
gravures and half-tone plates. (L. C. Page & Co., 
Boston, $3.00.) 


Venice, by Grant Allen. 
is uniform in _ general 
as in interest and 





Tue Marsie Faun, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Hawthorne’s masterpiece of Roman life is here pre- 
sented in artistic and satisfying dress. The pages 
are set in extra large type, cleanly printed on good 
paper and adequately illustrated by full-page repro- 
ductions of scenes in Rome. A handsome cover and 
substantial box lend attractiveness and durability to 
the whole. In this day of large editions of poor fic- 
tion it is a grateful sign to see our standards pre- 
served with reverence and affection. They belong 
not alone in stiff, prim bindings upon the shelves of 
the “ Complete Works,” but should be encouraged 
to circulate freely and singly, just as this “ Marble 
Faun ” is set forth. 

The value of the book is heightened by a seven- 
teen-page introduction from the pen of Professor 
Katharine Lee Bates, of Wellesley College, throwing 
new light on the purpose of this romance and note- 
book, telling the circumstances under which it was 
written and other interesting details of the author’s 
life at that time. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., $1.50, 
boxed.) 


Wuite and black are necessary to every palette, 
but it is equally necessary to know how to avoid 
abusing them. A dot of white too much takes all the 
life out of a tint, and gives it the dry look known 
technically as “chalky.” A dot of black too much 
deprives a tint of all its transparency, and makes it 
“ dirty.” 

WATER coLors by Jules Guerin and a group of 
chalk drawings by Frank Fowler are on view at the 
gallery of Louis Kats, 430 Fifth avenue. 





NEVER apply varnish to a picture thickly or in 
great quantity. Only as much as is necessary for the 
immediate effect of bringing out the colors should be 
used. When, after a while, it sinks in again, apply 
another slight coating, always taking care to have 
picture, varnish brush, and saucer or other receptacle 
very clean. In that way you will avoid much trouble 
from cracks and running of the varnish. Should it 
become necessary to take off the varnish from a pic- 
ture, say to repaint part of it, the process requires but 
a little patience and care. Choose some portion of 
the picture that is painted solidly, and rub there 
steadily with the thumb until the varnish first 
wrinkles and then comes away in a fine dust. The 
rest can then be stripped off in shreds. It is best to 
avoid the parts that are glazed at first, for fear of 
taking some of the paint off along with the varnish. 
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M. O. P.—Artists, as a rule, do not pre- 
pare their canvas, but buy it ready for 
painting. The preparation is tedious and 
requires experience. If it is not well done 
it will cause the painting to crack. The 
simplest method is as follows: Stretch the 
canvas firmly upon a wooden frame by 
tacking or lacing the edges with cord put 
through the selvedge of the linen. First 
prepare a good, strong, clear glue, and 
while it is warm spread it very thinly and 
evenly over the canvas. A coating of 
white lead is now put thinly and smoothly 
over the glue, and when this is dry, a final 
coat of light, warm gray paint is spread 
evenly over the whole. Use White, Yel- 
low Ochre, Burnt Siena, and a very little 
Black to produce the gray tone. Some 
manufacturers mix turpentine with the 
paint. This gives a dull finish, which is 
much liked by some people. 





M. W.—When painting roses, if they be- 
gin to wilt, the most effectual way to re- 
store them is to plunge them into water 
up to the very blossoms, and put them 
away into a cool room or refrigerator for 
half an hour until they are refreshed. It 
is not easy to replace them just as they 
were at first, but it is necessary to do so 
in order to go on with the study if it is 
partly painted, because the roses must be 
in the same relation to each other as at 
first, on account of the reflections and 
shadows. 





C. B.—It certainly shows some degree 
of artistic ability if one is able to repro- 
duce intelligently any good drawing or 
painting. To make a good copy is an art 
in itself, though a limited one. To draw 
from life is another matter requiring an 
entirely different method. This method 
we call (technically speaking) “Compara- 
tive Measurement,” and the system has 
been explained at length several times in 
Tue Art Amateur. It consistsinamathe- 
matical consideration of the proportions 
of the figure or other subject to be copied 





or sketched free-hand from nature. Any 
scale or number of feet may be decided up- 
on to limit the picture plane in the natural 
subject. When we proceed to copy (or 
sketch) this, the “feet” are reduced to 
“inches” (or any other proportion desired), 
and the whole theme is drawn in upon the 
canvas, keeping these reduced measure- 
ments strictly in view. It is difficult to ex- 
plain all this fully in print, but a few prac- 
tical experiments will satisfactorily prove 
to the student the simplicity of this 
method. 

It is of assistance to the beginner to rule 
off his canvas into four squares, which will 
aid him in placing the lines of the objects 
and masses of light and shade which fall 
naturally within these limits. These sug- 
gestions apply equally to copying some 
work of an artist free-hand or in sketching 
from nature. 





Louis H.—An elaborately smooth sur- 
face being required for the painting of 
house and furniture woodwork, this is ef- 
fected by rubbing the planed wood with 
either powdered pumice stone, rotten 
stone, sand paper or glass paper. The two 
first named materials are used in conjunc- 
tion with oil or water in the rubbing. Rot- 
ten stone being the finest of the two, the 
wood is frequently gone over with it after 
the application of the pumice stone. With 
sand-paper, the grade known as O, is that 
employed, on account of its brittleness 
and is usually moistened at back, and 
drawn over a flat piece of cork. Should 
the grain of the wood rise from the effect 
of the water used with the powdered stone, 
it is subsequently gone over again, or 
where oil would not damage the after 
coats of color, the finishing touches are 
done with oil and pumice stone, after the 
water has dried out. The work of polish- 
ing a surface with pumice stone is much 
slower when oil is used. Sand papering 
has to be resorted to three or four times 
for a first-class finish. Should the grain 
rise after sand-papering, the usual course 
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is to apply a thin coat of shellac varnish, 
sand-papering this when dry,,or applying 
pumice stone and water. Whenever oil 
has been used, powdered starch aids the 
process of polishing. Turners frequently 
employ the shavings of the wood for 
smoothing, as mahogany chips for mahog- 
any. To improve a poor color of mahog- 
any, brick-dust or powdered red chalk is 
employed; the last named also is some- 
times applied to rosewood. Coats of paint, 
too, in order to secure a finer finish, are 
treated the same way as raw wood. 


C.A.S.—Brilliant designs may be formed 
on steel surfaces by placing on them cards 
with cut out patterns and saturating these 
with a solution of sugar of lead. The card 
is connected with one end of a galvanic bat- 
tery, and the steel with the other pole. On 
piercing the card, the figures start from it 
as a center, forming most beautiful corrus- 
cations on all the parts not exposéd, the 
fantastic depositions of lead displaying ir- 
ridescent hues. 


G. B.—The Tiffany Favrile Glass is not 
30 expensive as you imagine. Some ex- 
quisite little specimens can be had for from 
four to ten dollars each. Pieces of a larg- 
er size are, of course, correspondingly 
higher. Write to the firm for their cata- 
logue. Their address is 333 Fourth av- 
enue, New York. 


R. I.—Embroidery on a satin ground 
should not be pressed. A hot iron is most 
injurious to such material, and the smooth 
result of the pressing will not be lasting; 
for the weight of the fabric will, after a lit- 
tle wear, draw the work. All embroidery 
except that done on a wash material 
should be pasted on the back while framed. 
If your work is done directly on the satin, 
without a linen backing, great care will be 
necessary in putting on and rubbing in the 
paste, in order to avoid it striking through. 
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ALWAYS RELIABLE 


F. Weber & Co.’s Artists’ Oil Colors 
F. Weber & Co.’s Prep. Artists’ Canvas 
. Weber & Co.’s Academy Boards 
F. Weber & Co.’s Artists’ Water Colors 
F. Weber & Co.’s Artists’ Pastels 
F. Weber & Co.’s PastelPaper ana Boards 
F. Weber & Co.’s Artists’ Brushes 


EVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF 


Artists’ Materials and 
Drawing Supplies 
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Pyrography Oufits ana Materials 


Prices of Pyrography Machines: 


Outfit No. to........ at $3.75 | Outfit No. a5........¢ at $7.50 
PG Misecwesed at 4.50 No. 30........ at 7.50 
+ VSN Biccsesadd at 5.50 BO. 35602 veel at 975 





Our Special $3.25 Pyrographic Outfits No. 5 
we have reduced to $3.00 


Large Line of Wooden and Leather Goods and 
Leather Board for Decorating ; fine assortment 
of Designs, printed or perforated. 


Guide to Pyrography 


Per copy, 52 cents, postage paid 


F. WEBER & CO. 1125,chestaut street 


PHILADELPHIA 
709 L Ss , St Li 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF THE UNI- 
VERSAL EXPOSITION AT ST. 


LOUIS, 1904 


FROM STANDPOINT OF THE MANU- 
FACTURERS’ SURPLUS. 


TuHosE establishments which are eligible 
as exhibitors in the Department of Manu- 
factures of the Universal Exposition, at 
St. Louis, 1904, might do well to consider 
the advisability of exhibiting at this Inter- 
national Exposition if only to extend their 
foreign trade. 

It is an acknowledged fact that, no mat- 
ter what the figures of the attendance of 
this exposition may or may not be (and, 
considering the prosperity of the times 
and the extent of the Exposition, it should 
be phenomenal) the principal buyers of the 
world always attend such International 
Expositions and the opportunities afforded 
by them to make foreign trade connec- 
tions are most valuable. 

In this connection it may be well for the 
manufacturers of the United States to bear 
in mind that, during the panic of ’93 and 
the dull years that followed, the jobbers 
and retail dealers throughout the land 
bought as little as possible, substituting 
whatever they could to fil] an order rather 
than create new debts to the manufacturer 
by buying the actual goods wanted by their 
customers. This action not only exhaust- 
ed all the goods that were really wanted 
by the consumers, but served to work off 
all the odds and ends of years of accumu- 
lation. When the good times came, the 
factories were called upon, not only to fur- 
nish the actual quantity of merchandise 
required by the consumer, but to bring the 
stock usually kept on hand by the various 
houses up to its normal standard from its 
depleted condition owing to its having fallen 
so far below par by the substituting proc 
ess cited above. 

Just how much of the present enormous 
production of our factories is necessary for 
actual consumption and just how much is 
in reality going to make up the normal 
stock on hand of the country, it is impos- 
sible to tell, but there is no question but 
that, when the stock on hand has reached 
its normal condition, the present large and 
increasing production will represent an 
over-production of more or less impor- 
tance. 
while the increase in the value of manu- 
factured products has been from $1,019,- 
106,616 to $13,040,013,638 or thirteen-fold 
in fifty years, the increase in the popula- 
tion of the United States has been but two 
and one-quarter fold. It would seem 


It will also be remembered that 
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The increased orders from teachers and 
experts in White China Decoration 
is a sufficient testimonial of our policy 
to obtain only the most unique designs, 
selected by connoisseurs of repute from 
the world’s best sources of supply. ., . 
Agent for Hall’s Roman Gold 





WRIGHT, TYNDALE & Van RODEN 
1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Will send latest Catalogue on application 


M. T. WYNNE 


White China for Decorating, 
Materials, etc. 


Agent for Revelation China Kilns, 
Manufacturer of Wynne’s Roman Gold 





Our new supplement, containing all the latest novelties, 


will be ready for mailing Oct. rst. 


11 E. 20th St., cor. Broadway, New York 


Hall’s Roman Gold 


For China is Pure and Reliable 


Samples of GOLDS and LUSTRE FREE 
Specially Prepared Paste for Raised Gold 
Specially Prepared Enamels for Relief Work 
WHITE, TURQUOISE, CORAL-RED AND PINK 
Sample Jar of the Above, Each 55 cents. 
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therefore, to behoove the careful manu- 
facturer to take time by the forelock and 
establish connections abroad, even at a lit- 
tle sacrifice, in order that his production 
may be taken care of when the trade reacts 
from its present boom. 

The use of the International Exposition 
is probably the most economical way iz 
which to do this. As stated, the buyers 
of the world attend such expositions, and 
they can there be reached in person and 
with samples, while the returns from ordi- 
nary advertising can bring only demands 
for catalogues; and it is usually imprac- 
tical, on account of expense, to send trav- 
elers throughout the world. 

The enterprising manufacturer, there- 
fore, can hardly omit from his appropria- 
tion for 1904 a sufficient fund to properly 
install an exhibit at the Universal Expo- 
sition at St. Louis. 

“Geographical and political differences 
will continue to exist, but distances have 


been effaced.”’—I'rom President McKin- 
ley’s address September, 1901, apropos of 
expositions. 


To St. Louis has fallen the honor of 
holding the first World's Fair of the twen- 
tieth century. The work has been taken 
up with characteristic western energy and 
the enterprise is being carried forward 
with a spirit and push that promises splen- 
did results. The Exposition will be world- 
wide in its scope, and will aim particularly 
to show the diversified industries of the 
world as carried on by the natives of vari- 
ous countries. It will be possible for the 
visitor to trace the manufacture of well 
known articles from the raw material to 
the finished product and, as the making 
of a shoe is replete with attractive interest 
and is becoming a greater study to maker, 
seller and wearer each day, it is confidently 
expected that the group of exhibits of the 
shoe and leather trade and industries allied 
thereto will be an important and instruc- 
tive one. Considering the marvelous 


. growth of the shoe industry in the United 


States, any section of the country should 
be capable of making a very creditable dis- 
play of shoes without assistance from out- 
side, and the country as a whole certainly 
can place on exhibition a display of foot- 
wear of all varieties greater and richer 
than will be offered by all the rest of the 
world together. And, of course, that is 
the way the display will be made. It will 
be a collective display representing the 
shoe and leather output of the whole 
United States made up of the special sep- 
arate exhibits of the great shoe manufac- 


Circle and Oval Mat and Glass 
Cutting Machine 


With Positive Scale to 
Determine Size of 
Openings 


New Vibrating Knife. Impossible to 
double cut, or scratch the surface 
of the Mat Board. 


SS . ) May 7th, 1901. 
U. S. Patents | Sept. 16th, 1902. 











Will cut any size mat from 0 to 22 x 32 inches. Write for descriptive circular and price. 
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Platinum Points : : : : 


AND OTHER MATERIALS FOR 


Pyrography or Burnt Wood 


We have a new point which can be guaranteed to have no need of inside repairs. All other points 
have a little spiral inside which burns out occasionally and which makes it refuse to work. Our points 
are constructed in a different manner, which is patented. 

These a are unsurpassed for durability and thickness of platinum. Besides the large supply 
constantly kept on hand we can make any shape desired at short notice. 

Our stock of plain and decorated wooden pieces (imported and domestic) is the largest in 
America. Our new catalogues of MATERIALS and OUTFITS are now ready ; either or both of them 
will be sent on receipt of 10 cents, to cover postage. 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN BY PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


E. M. GUBSCH & CO., 114 East 23d Street, New York 
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Art Criticism « 
and Information 


SCALE OF CHARGES : 


Price for criticism of single drawings, $3.00 
For each additional one in the same lot, 1.00 
Price for criticism of single painting (either 

oil or watercolors). - - 4.00 
Each additional painting in the same lot, - 1.00 


No more than six paintings are to be sent at 
one time. 

All risks must be assumed and all transporta- 
tion charges must be paid by the senders. 

Drawings and unmounted paintings may be 
sent by mail, rolled on a cylinder. 

All fees must be paid in advance. 

More complete details as to the fees for opinions 
regarding old and modern paintings and other 
objects of art will be given upon application to 
the editor of The Art Amateur. 

In writing, a stamp should be enclosed. 


5 dad 


THE ART AMATEUR 
225 4th Ave., New York City 





When a foreigner comes to this Inter- 
national Exposition he will want to see 
the shoes of the west and of the east, and 
to inspect the leather made in all sections 
of the United States. In other words, vis- 
itors will want and expect to see a repre- 
sentative display of the whole country and 
not alone of part of it. It is desirable 
therefore, that all sections join in sendirg 
exhibits, as the results will be good not 
only for the great manufacturing indus- 
tries of one section but for the welfare of 
trade throughout the whole country, and 
every inhabitant will be directly or indi- 
rectly benefitted. It would be almost im- 
possible to estimate the advantages which 
have accrued to the commerce of the 
United States as a result of the various ex- 
positions that have been held in different 
centers of the world in the last thirty years. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


OIL AND WATER-COLOR PAINTING 





J. C. T.—Glazing in water-color paint- 
ing means the process of altering or bring- 
ing out to its pitch the tone of a color, by 
passing over it, when dry, a thin wash 
either of another and transparent color, or 
of any kind of gum or varnish. 





F. F.—To paint the berries of the mis- 
tletoe, use Cadmium, Raw Umber, White, 
a little Cobalt or Permanet Blue, Madder 
Lake and a very little Ivory Black. In 
the shadows add Burnt Siena. Paint the 
green leaves with the colors given for the 
holly leaves, but add more Cadmium and 
Raw Umber, and also substitute Vermilion 
in the local tone in place of Madder Lake. 

F. W.—It would be a simple matter to 
introduce a figure into your water-color, 
even if the landscape were quite finished. 
You can remove a portion of color to 
make room for it, by wetting the part with 
water, and, after it has soaked a while, 
pressing it gently with a soft cloth. When 
the spot is dry, you may use a crumb of 
rather stale bread or india rubber. 





M. B.—To mount the paper on the 
usual drawing board the proceeding is as 
follows: A margin about half an_ inch 
wide is bent up on each of the edges of 
the paper, the sheet is then turned over, 
the back well wetted, and allowed to soak 
for a few moments, care being taken that 
it is kept equally moist all over. It is then 
to be turned again, so that the wet side 
may be next to the board. Strong paste 
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must be applied to the edges, which are 
then to be rubbed down, the paper being 
at the same time drawn outward. The 
edges should be burnished with the handle 
of a knife, by which means the air is 
pressed out, and the proper adhesion is 
insured. The board should be placed hor- 
izontally while the paper dries, during 
which time it should be occasionally 
looked at; and if the blisters which nat- 
urally rise in consequence of the wétting 
do not seem to decrease, a few holes may 
be pricked in them with a needle, by which 
the air will escape. Should this ° plan, 
however, not prove successful, a sponge 
must be passed over the whole surface, 
moistening the paper especially toward 
the edges. Practice this on small sheets 
until you acquire the facility necessary for 
stretching larger ones. 

P. P. C—lIn choosing flowers for paint- 
ing, get the largest of each kind, not only 
because they are the finest, but because 
they are the easiest to paint. One is also 
likely to make up for having small and 
poor flowers by putting many in a group, 
which increases the difficulties greatly. 
Large flowers, too, conduce to largeness 
of effect. The amateur will do well to be- 
gin his painting with the more broken 
tones and the shadows, trying to match 
them first on his palette or a separate 
piece of paper, and leaving the more bril- 
liant local tones for the last. In the case 
of flowers much streaked or variegated, 
like tulips, zinnias and some azaleas, the 
varied local tones should be laid in and 
modeled as much as possible while wet. 
Otherwise the stripes and markings will 
appear too harsh. 

S. S. R——When the pose will permit, it 
is very desirable that the hands should be 
kept near the face, to avoid the presence 
in the picture of two spots of nearly equal 
interest at a considerable distance apart. 
Hence the old masters were fond of paint- 
ing halberdiers resting on their weapons, 
girls carrying, on a level with their heads, 
vases or baskets of fruit or flowers, and 
similar subjects, which brought face and 
hands close together. Hence, also, when 
this was not possible, they usually elab- 
orated the costume and rather slighted 
the hands. 
fond of throwing the hands of his portraits 


Rembrandt, especially, was 


into shadow, or representing his sitter as 
wearing heavy gloves, while he made as 
much as possible of ruffles, furs and em- 
broideries, particularly about the neck and 


bust. 
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FITCH KILNS 
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1901 


For Firing China and Glass 


STEARNS, FITCH & CO., Springfield, Ohio 


AN ART EDUCATION AT HOME 


(Received the Grand Prize and Gold Medal Paris Exposition) 





Special THE ART ASIATEUR (Established in 1879), 
$2 the only thoroughly practical art magazine in 
this or any other country, makes the following 


Offer offer to new subscribers: 


Good 
Until 
Mar. 15 


To all persons sending in $2.00, will be sent THE ART AMATEUR for 
seven months, beginning with the January, 1903, issue, together with all supplements, 
and in addition FREE seven beautiful pictures in color of either figures, flowers, fruit, 
landscapes or animals. State which you prefer. By taking advantage of this offer 
you get $4.50 worth of magazines and pictures for only $2.00. 

The magazine will have in its issues from January to July the following 
subjects :--Oil and Water Color Painting, Drawing for Reproduction, Landscape 
Painting, Elementary Drawing, Pastel Painting, Painting on Silk and Satin, The Art 
Student Abroad, Artists’ Biographies, Flower Painting, Wood Carving, Metal Work, 
Pyrography, Embroidery, Home Decoration and Furnishing, and China Painting in 
all its branches. All these articles will be profusely illustrated. What we have said 
above will be actually given. This is THE ART AMATEUR promise, which our 
readers know will be kept to the letter. Address, 
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Not brittle ; will neither scratch nor deface 
like shellac or varnish. Is not soft and sticky 
like beeswax. Perfectly transparent, preserv- 
ing the natural color and beauty of the wood. 
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Calendar Designs Wanted 


We want Designs suitable for 

Art Calendars for 1904. 

Also original negatives suitable 

for Calendars from Animals or 

Genre subjects. 
LIBERAL PRICES PAID. 


Send prints from negatives or designs to 


TABER PRANG ART COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





OF INTEREST TO AMATEUR (or Pro- 
fessional) PHOTOGRAPHERS ONLY 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY FOR A GREAT COLLECTION 

Send us 25 cents (silver, U.S. or Canada or foreign equivalent 
for a large list, with instructions, of names of lady and gentlemen 
enthusiasts distributed in different parts of the world who desire to 
exchange views of their locality for your local views. List is re- 
vised frequently, and without extra charge. your name may be 
used on a future list unless you advise otherwise. Price to supply 
houses, $1.00, 


INTERNATIONAL ART EXCHANGE CONCERN, Adrian, Mich., U. S.A 
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Home lessons. Highly wey gel takes spare hours 
only ; practica/ instruction in Newspaper, Magazines, 
- Commercial Drawing, Letter- 
ing, and Wall Paper Design 
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ginners and advanced students 
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kind with personal criticisms 
on work done from nature and 
life by instructors who are 
well-known illustrators and | 
whose work appears in leading publications. Success- 
ful students; reasonable terms. Largest, oldest, best. 
Interesting illustrated catalogue sent free, or visit the 


shool. 
ee NEW YORK SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
1512 Broadway, New York City. | 














MISS Mi. M. MASON MISS E. MASON 
Classes in China Decoration and Water-Colors 


Inventor of the Original Covered Palette for China Painters. 
Overglaze Colors and Enamels. Roman Gold, etc. 


Studio: 48 E, 26th Street, New York 





MRS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 
CLASSES IN 


Water-color and Miniature Painting 


Studio; 913 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





DRAWINC FOR REPRODUCTION 

H. J. F—(1) Drawings should always be 
made much larger than the plate to be en- 
graved. For the more sketchy styles of 
work one-third larger will answer. But 
for all careful and finished work, the draw- 
ing should never be less than twice the 
length and twice the breadth of the desired 
plate. A great saving of time is accom- 
plished by at first laying in the darker 
masses perfectly black with pen or brush, 
and afterward getting the gradations by 
drawing in white lines with the pen; use 
for this purpose Winsor & Newton’s best 
flake white. 
ond time until the first is 
water-proof india ink is 


Never go over a line the sec- 
perfectly dry. 
Higgins’s pre- 
ferred by most professional draughtsmen. 
(2) A good all-round pen is Joseph Gil- 
lott’s 303. For bold work use a goose- 
quill or Esterbrook’s “Falcon”; for fine 
and delicate handling, Gillott’s 
and 291. The last named is a pliable and 


170, 290 
fine pointed pen—a favorite too—but soon 
used up. Lithographic pens, being long 
pointed, are not serviceable for paper use. 


H. P.—The kind of clay you need, you 
can keep moist in a wooden pail with a 
tight cover. When not using it, sprinkle 
it with water and keep a wet cloth over it 
to prevent the moisture from evaporating. 
There are two kinds of clay used for mod- 
elling; stoneware clay, which is easy to 
keep wet and in good working condition, 
and terra-cotta clay, which is stiff 
strong, and adapted chiefly for work which 
30th kinds can 


and 


can be rapidly completed. 

be bought at any pottery. A modelling 
stand, a modelling board, a sponge for 
wetting the clay, a pair of calipers and a 
few small modelling tools, which can be 
The 


fingers, however, are always the best mod- 


had at any artists’ materials dealer's. 
elling tools. Mechanical ones should be 
used as little as possible. 


H. F.—It may be done, but remember 
that any details put in with gum-water 
cannot be washed over without the risk 
of being carried away, or at least of having 
their sharpness destroyed. A solution of 
gum-water may either be used with the 
colors, or it may be glazed over them when 
Do not use gum-water in the sky 
nor in the distance, for it would kill the 


dry. 


effect of space and air. 

E. L.—The long and short stitch nicely 
lapped one row into another, so as to unite 
the stitches, which is the principle of satin 
stitch, is the best way to work a solid 
background. This work should not be at- 
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Critical ; 


| 


Penman'\ 


writes: “For four 
months I have used 


Higgins’ 
Eternal Ink 


daily for my literary work and correspon- 
dence, and have never before been so con- 
tinuously satisfied with any other writing 
fluid. I have used but one steel pen in that 
time, and there is no sign of corrosion. The 
saving in pens pays for the ink.” 
ASK YOUR DEALER POR IT 
or send J0c. for prepaid sample by mail to 


Cuas. M. Hiaains & Co., mirs., 


New York. Chicago. London. 


Main Office, 271 Ninth Street, | ek ly N.Y. 
Pactory, 240-244 Bight Street, { U.S. A. 


€€ GEESE GECECEEE 


> j 
A. GRAUSAM 
Successor to BRADY & GRAUSAM 


9, 11 and 13 Baxter St., New York 
Telephone, 3844 Franklin 
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MANUFACTURER 


Fancy Wood Work for Pyrography 


All goods made of Selected White, Kiln-dried Basswood 
Quality and skillful work is guaranteed. 


OF 


Also manufacturer of 


HARD WOOD SPECIALTIES 


THE VON RYDINGSVARD SCHOOL 
OF ART WOOD CARVING 


opens for the Winter Session at 96 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, on January first 

Until then Mr. von Rydingsvird will remain, for order 
work, at his country studio in Brunswick, Maine, where 
all inquiries should be addressed. 








tempted in the hand except to cover small 
spaces. In this case, the material should 
be held as straight as possible rather than 
over the finger, and all the stitches should 
be of equal tension and lie parallel except 
in circles, when they should slant in toward 
the centre on the radii. When a space of 
several inches is to be covered it is easier 
and more effective to break it up in little 
squares or diamonds, and to work these 
out against each other in different shades. 
Diamonds, with their points lapping, are 
very pretty when worked in several shades 
of one color. This is a good way to break 
up large squares or other figures, as well 
as backgrounds. They are also especially 
pretty in the spaces of scroll and in cor- 
ners, where they may be finished evenly 
on the edge sides and left to run into the 
material on the others. Contrasting col- 


ors may be prettily managed in this work. 
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R. F. H.—You ask about Colonial 


furniture and what rooms it can be ESTABLISHED 1877 

used in. It is suitable for any and every Th O A 

room. The Colonial Furniture Company, e sgood rt School 
Grand Rapids, Mich., make a specialty of Open Throughout the Year. Particulars on Application. 

this sort of furniture. New Specialties for China Painters. 


ARE YOU AWARE THAT THE OSGOOD STANDARD PINK 


Will stand repeated firings without turning purple? The most beautiful Pink 
ever introduced. Nothing can excell it for Roses. 
° Price per vial, 40 cents. 


T. D.—In representing water, never de- 
Bo * ? OSGOOD HOLLAND DELFT-GREEN 
pict it above the horizon line of your : , 

: ; A superb color for solid grounds, and transparent in tones for landscapes and 
sketch, excepting in the case of a water- monochrome effects. Will not blister and has become the standard 
fall. Horizontal lines principally should green with china painters. Per vial, 25 cents. 
be used to denote both still and smooth THE OSGOOD STANDARD GROUNDING AND PAINTING OIL 
Is never “ tacky,” colors work smoothly, and asa Medium for Raised Paste’ 
: : : and Enamels it cannot be excelled. This oil is endorsed by leading 
ersing the horizon lines, however, are nec- schools and teachers as always reliable, as it presents no 
essary to produce the appearance of run- difficulties in using and every one is delighted 

: with it. Price per bottle, 30 cents. 
y ld BE e 
ae aia BY USING THE OSGOOD STANDARD JACQUE ROSE 
You can always depend upon obtaining the rich, dark velvet tones so much 
admired in “ Jooqucwinet Roses.” Per vial, 75 cents. 
OSGOOD HOLLAND DELFT-BLUE 
This color has no equal for reproducing upon china the Holland Delft decora- 


running water. Lines circuitously trav- 


G. R.—No; it is best to use the paper 


made for the different mediums you wish tions, and has become the standard blue. Per vial, 40 cents. 
to work in. The Strathmore charcoal pa- 16th Edition 
per is excellent. It has a fine tooth, and THE OSGOOD ART SCHOOL HAND-BOOK ON CHINA PAINTING r 


Is the best selling Manual ever published. Endorsed by professional china 


» pencil is easily erased. Their paper : . 
the pe neil is easily erase Their pay decorators, and in constant use by art schools and private 


for pen and ink keeps its surface well, and teachers throughout the country. It is entitled 
does not pick up on the pen. It will also ‘¢+HOW TO APPLY MATT, BRONZE, LACROIX, DRESDEN 
stand a good deal of scraping. ‘This is a COLORS AND GOLD TO CHINA”’ 


In flexible cloth covers, 200 pages. Illustrated. At art or book stores, or sent 
anywhere by mail for 75 cents, post free. Stamps not accepted. 


certain of the direction in which some of We carry a full line of French and German Colors in Powder 

his lines should go. JUST OUT, FREE 

43-page illustrated Catalogue containing full directions for ground-laying with 
powder colors, and now ready for mailing to all mentioning the Art Amateur 


Address MISS A. S. OSGOOD, Principal 
Osgeod Art School 
12 East 17th Street (formerly 41 Union Square), . . . New York 


great boon to the student, who is often un- 





The inconvenience of the common 
method of keeping oils, varnishes and 











mediums in glass bottles, easily broken, 
easily upset and frequently difficult to un- 
cork, is well known to every artist and 


amateur. To the sketcher, the results are MRS. WILLARD'S 


sometimes exasperating. Winsor & New- O PAQ UE M | xX E R 











want oGiraw 
— 


ton has devised a method whereby all For Painting in Oil Colors on Taleu fer Drawings ore pataral 
liquid mediums may be put up in collapsi- Silk, Paper, and Tapestries Our FREE sample Lesson Oireulas 


No previous preparation or coating of any kind necessary with terms,and twenty Portraits of 











ble metallic tubes, in most respects like Oil colors are warranted not to spread, run or stain Silk, t : 

| | if : : I hicl f pave, Leap or were of the Py delicate shade x tint, "ELV. Soneot OF GAmeaTene. 
se > re o > - y ° yond the outline, if u according to instructions. or sale je ve 

those ¢ mproyec lor pigme nts, which, tor by Art Dealers generally. 25 cents a bottle. Studio 85 World B'ld’g, New York City, 





E. M. LARMOUR, - BATTLE CREEK, MICH, 
teens 








the artist, will entirely displace the old 
method. The difficulty in regard to using 
tubes has been that any but a thick me- 


dium was apt to ooze through the closed : . 

end of the tube. This difficulty has now izes Of i] S 0 ree Of ore (| Stil ers 

been done away with by the addition of a 

new Spring+Clip, which keeps the tube NY ONE can secure an Annual Subscription to THE ART AMATEUR, free of charge, by getting 

perfectly tight at the bottom. As the a few friends to subscribe all at the same time. Send us $18 to pay for a club of six subscribers 

Siena hd sles « ‘ lis labia thi ($3 each), and for your trouble we will send you THE ART AMATEUR free for one year ; or 
pemng © Upper end is nO egger you may choose any other $4 Magazine for your prize, or.books or art materials. If you can only get 


a pinhole, the contents can be delivered | one friend to subscribe with you, your two subscriptions will cost only $7, instead of $8. 


. by pressure of the finger, drop by drop, or Clubbing circular, sample copy, with beautiful studies in color, aind illustrated 
in a continuous stream, as desired—an ad- catalogue, will be sent on receipt of 10 cents to cover postage. 


vantage almost as great as the unbreak- THE ART AMATEUR MAGAZINE 


able character of the tube. Economy of 
space is still another advantage to be de- | 245 Fourth Avenue New York City 


rived from these new Spring-Clip tubes, as 
) they take up much less room in the sketch- £ Reflects any Picture any size. Very Rapid 
ing-box than bottles. oS > and Accurate. Catalogue free. ENNE 

















- Very easy to learn to draw at home. 
— Catalogue free. JENNE CAMERA MFG. Co., 
i Fort ayne, Ind. 





CAMERA MFc. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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BABLARABARABABABABABABAS 


JUST ISSUED 


The most complete book yet published 


& 


on “Tue Use or Lystres.” This work 


SPSS SSS SS 


will prove alike invaluable to Professional 
and Amateur Decorators. The author, 
Mrs. Fanny Rowell, of the New York 
Society of Keramic Arts, carefully de- 
scribes in detail the use of each lustre, also 
its combination with other lustres, with 
gold and with color. The book is replete 
with new ideas, and should be in every 


Keramic studio. Price, 50 cents. 


THE ART AMATEUR 


(New Address) Parker Building 
225 Fourth Avenue (,,{°Stfcer) New York 
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GRAND PRIZE and GOLD MEDAL 


Awarded THE ART AMATEUR at 
the Paris Exposition for its edu- 
cational excellence and its beauti- 
ful coler studies. 


Pictures for 
School-room 
Decoration 


THE ART AMATEUR'’S repro- 
ductions in color from the paint- 
ings of celebrated artists are world 
renowned, and are to be seen on 
the walls of most of the schools 
throughout the country. Send 
two-cent stamp for catalogue of 
over 200 reproductions. Unusually 
liberal discounts to teachers. 





326. Cherry Ripe (11 x 16). 
By Ellen Welby. 25 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
Twelve Colored Studies Free 


To all persons sending in $4.00 (the price of a year’s subscription) 
we will give free twelve Beautiful Pictures in Colors, of Figures, Animals, 
Landscape, Fruit, and Flowers, similar to those which won the Grand Prize 
and Gold Medal at the Paris Exposition. These are in addition to those 
which accompany the magazine each month. 


THE ART AMATEUR, 225 4th Avenue, N. Y. 








SCHOOL OF THE 


Mosaun a Ein At 


INSTRUCTORS SCHOLARSHIPS 
E. C. Tarbell, ——~ ring Paige Foreign Scholar- 
PF. W. Benson, . ship for Men and Women 
Philip Hale, I ainting. Helen Hamblen Scholar- 
B. L. Pratt, Modeling. | ship. 








Mrs. Wm. Stone, : Ten Free Scholarships. 
Decorative Design. = Prizes in money award- 
E. W. Emerson, Anatomy. ed in each department. 
A K. Cross, . Perspective. For circulars and terms 
address the Manager, 
27th Year Emity Danforth Norcross, 
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School of Industrial Art of the 
Pennsylvania Museum “* 
Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia 


THOROUGH WORK UNDER TRAINED SPECIALISTS 
IN ALL BRANCHES OF 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
SPECIAL PROVISION FOR CLASSES IN 
Illustration, Architecture, Decorative Painting and 
Sculpture, and Practical Design for Textiles 

L. W. MILLER, Principal 


Eric Pape School of At... 


Fifth Year—Sept. 29, 1902, to May ay, 1905 
Head Instructor and Director, ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 
No examination for admission 
Drawing and Painting from life, separate classes for 
men and women. Portraiture, Still-life, Water-color, 
Pastel, Pyrogravure, Wood-carving, <omgouen 
Illustration, with costume models, Pen, Wash, Gouache, 
Poster and Book-cover Designing, Decorative Design and 
Painting, and Flower Painting 
vening Life and Illustration Class for men. 
Scholarships, Medals and Prizes. 
For Circulars and all Information, 
address the Secretary 


Cor. Massachusetts Ave. and Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Enpowepd For Hicguer Epucation in ART 








Money Scholarships Year’s Tuition, $25.00 
FRANK Dl VENECK, THOMAS S. NOBLE, 
V.NOWOTTNY, L.H.MEAKIN, J. H. SHARP. 


for drawing, +. ARY composition, artistic anatomy, etc 
C. I. BARNHORN for modeling. W.H. FRY for wood ar in 
ANNA RLIS for design and china painting. CARO EA 
LORD, HENRIETTA WILSON and KATE R Mit L Pee: 
Preparatory drawing, etc. 35th Year: September 29, 1902, to May 


24, 1903. Write to 
J. H. GEST, Director, Cincinnati. 








ILLUSTRATING 
TAUGHT BY MAIL or at RESIDENT SCHOOL 


Also all Book and Magazine Illustrating, Newspaper Sketch- 
ing, Caricature, Letteriug, Designing, etc. Personal in- 
struction and guidance. Prepare quickly for paying work. 
Big salaries for our graduates. Experience unnecessary. 
Oldest, largest. most responsible and most practical 
schoo! of illustrating im the world. Incorporated. Weite 
postal to-day for unsolicited testimonials and ful! particulars. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OP ILLUSTRATING 
31 Penn. St., INDIANAPOLIS, U, S. A. 

















RACTICAL DRAWING 


Taught by Correspondence 
We fit the student for bone ‘. 
New r, 
\ and other “cstabfishimente, or the Studio. "the 
oe profession is highly profitable, and the 

ee competent, edu sated artists pract a 
PRACTICAL Drawing taught b: suas 
Write for further informat 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Box 2801), Battle Creek, Mich. 
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258. Trial Trip of the Volunteer (16x 11). ‘ : 
By E. M, Bicknell. 25 cegts. ™ 224. Setter (16x 11). 
: By Helena Maguire. 25 cents. 








351. The Call to Dinner (11 x 16). 
By Henry Mosler. 35 cents. 














309. Wild Roses (15 x 10). 
SESS SO ; Sy ee. bes” 290. The Last Load (16x11). 
: . By Veyrassat. 30 cents. 











327. The Grandmother (11 x 16) 
By Walter Satterlee. 30 cents. 








speci 


oy Sra Soames, Some. ; By John J. Redmond. 25 cents. 


Winter Offer 


315. The Wreck by the Lighthouse (15% x 10%). 333. A Flemish Lace Maker (16x 11). 





To all persons send- 
ing in one dollar, we 
will forward seven 
studies of their own 
selection from this page 


ae: 


Address 
THE ART AMATEUR 
225 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


274. The Watering Place (16x11). 356 Beehives (11 x 16). 
By Peyrol Bonheur. 30 cents. By F. M. Scott. 35 cents. 
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Special Mexican Tours 
Made up and accompanied. 
Fo Particulars Address, 


Mrs. Mary O. Houser, 
LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 





LYDE LINE 


THE ONLY DIRECT ALL- 
WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
Charleston, S. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Johns River Service between 

Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 

and intermediate landings. 
The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route be- 
tween NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA & EASTERN POINTS, end CHARLES- 
TON, 8.C.,and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., mak- 
ing direct connections for all interior points 
throughoutthe South and Southwest. 


FAST MODERN STEAMSHIPS 
FINEST SERVICE 


19 State Street, New York. 
WM. P. OLYDE & CO., G 
THRO. G. GENO MOS 





RAILROAD 


Solid vestibule trains 
between 


New York, 
Philadelphia and 
Chicago 

Via Niagara Falls. 


Equipment of the most 
modern construction. Trains; § 
are composed of wide vesti- 
buled day coaches, parlor 
and sleeping cars. Dining 
cars with a la carte service. 
Double track. Stone bal- 
last. The entire line is 
equipped with automatie 
electric block ‘signals. 
Through tickets permit 


Stop Over 
at Niagara Falls. 


For illustrated descriptive matter, 
write CHas. S. LEE, General 
Passenger Agent, New York, en- 
closing stamp. 








“A delight from beginning to end.’’ 


A WINTER 
ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


For an eastern person there is noth- 
ing quite so enjoyable as a winter on 
the Pacific Coast, that Country being 
delightful during the winter months 
from Southern California to Seattles 
It is reached best from the east by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 
which form a part of all the great trans- 
continental routes. Any New York 
Central ticket Agent will tell you about it. 





A copy of No. 5 of the ‘‘ Four-Track Series,’’ 
‘* America’s Winter Resorts.’’ will be sent free, post 
paid, to any address, on receipt of a postage stamp, 
by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 

















EXPERIENCES 
OF PA 


If you have read—most every- 
body has—“ The Ghost of the 
Glacier” you will be interested in 
knowing that another good story 
by the same author has just been 
issued by the Passenger Depart- 
ment of the 


LACKAWANNA 
RAILROAD 


It is called the ‘EXPERIENCES 
OF PA.” It has the “story tell- 
ing” quality and possesses, be- 
sides real humor, the charm of 
one of the daintiest love stories 
that has been written in a long 
time. The stories are contained 
in a little book called LAKES 
AND MOUNTAINS, which will 
be mailed on request accompanied 
by five cents in postage stamps to 








T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent 
NEW YORK CITY 














“In Lakeland” 


Summer resorts along the line of 


The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St.Paul 


Railway 


in Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, and the Upper Peninsula of 


Michigan. 


Summer Homes 


for All 


For copy of “In Lakeland” and “ Summer 
Homes for 1902” send address, with 6 cts. 
in stamps for postage, to F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 








COLORADO 
SHORT 
LINE 


--- FROM... 


ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 


VIA THE PUEBLO GATEWAY, 
—- to —— 


COLORADO, UTAH ano 
THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Observation Parlor Cafe Cars, meals a lacarte, and 
elegant Pullman service, electric lights and fans. 
Double daily service. The scenic line through 
Colorado. Through service to California. 


THE IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


reaches direct from St. Louis, the cities of Memphis, 
Hot Springs, Ark., and principal points in Texas, 
Mexico and California. Elegant through service 
and Dining Cars, meals ala carte, and Pullman 
Sleeping Cars with electric lights and fans. 

For further information, apply to 


W. E. HOYT, G. E, P. Agent, 
336 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














An Art Education for $4.00! ! ! 


© YOU realize that (by subscribing to Tur Art AMATEUR for 
the smal] sum of $4.00 a year), by the outlay of about one cent 
aday, you can learn to become a practical artist? That you can 
study any of the following arts:—Drawinec, PaintiInG, Scutt 
TuRE, Woop-Carvinc, Ercninc, PyroGrarpny, Metar Worx, 
IntTeRIOR Decoration, Murat Paintinc, Curna Parntine, 
Tapestry PaintinG, and Emsrorpery, and that The Correspon- 
dence Department of Tue Art AMATEUR is open to all subscribers 
to ask for any additional information upon any topic of art 
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Embroideries 


SPRING IMPORTATION 
of 


Embroideries in Swiss, Nainsook and Cambric Edgings 
Insertions to Match 
Allovers, Demi-Flouncings and Panels 
Galons, Motifs, and Medallions 


French Embroidered Batiste Robes 


Hand-Embroidered Linen Waist Patterns 
Ecru Allovers, Edgings, Insertions, and Galons to Match 


Sdroadway K 19th Otceet, NU 
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FOUR:TRACK 
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i eee Anes SO eS 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 

Published by 

io H.Danicls,General Passenger Agent 

NEW YORK CENTRAL t+ HUDSON RIVER R.R. 


: ‘ ; 
$ COwrs. PER Cory - oe | FO CENTS Pen vRAR 


Sold by newsdealers. Send five cents for a 
sample copy or fifty cents for one year to 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 





THE LIVING AGE 


AS IT ENTERS UPON ITS 


Sixticth Year and 236th Quarterly Volume 


Still maintains the high standard of literary excellence which has charac- 
terized it from the beginning. It presents in an inexpensive form, consid- 
ering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, 
and with a Satisfactory completeness equalled by no other publication, the 
best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel 
and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Political 
Information, from the vast field of Foreign Periodical Literature. 
The following list includes some of the writers represented in a single 
year’s numbers of THE-LIVING AGE : 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, Sir Gilbert Parker, A. T. Quiller- 
Couch, The Bishop of Ripon, Augustine Birrell, Mrs. Alice 
Meynell, W. B. Yeats, Andrew Lang, Katharine Tynan, Max- 
well Gray, Sidney Lee, Herbert Paul, Sir Edwin Arnold, Ed- 
mund Gosse, George Meredith, Fiona Macleod, -Maurice 
Meterlinck, Hilaire Belloc, Sir Wemyss Reid, John Buchan, 
Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Eugene Melchior de Vogue, 
Leslie Stephen, Lord Rosebery, Paul Bourget, W. L. Courtney, 
Professor Edward Dowden, Henry Lawson, Arthur Christopher 
Benson, Max Beerbohm, Jane H. Findlater, Owen Seaman, 
W. E. Henley, The Hon. H. H. Asquith, Pierre de Coubertin, 
William Watson, W. S. Lilly: Maxime Gorky, G. M. Trevelyan, 
Sir Lewis Morris, John Morley. Emily Lawless, Theephile 
Gautier, Prince Kropotkin. 


Published Every Saturday, and giving about 3,300 Pages a Year of the 
World’s Best Literature. Popular, yet of Permanent Value 


Subscription Price, Six Dollars a Year. Single Number, Fifteen Cents 


THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 


P, ©. Box 5206 13% BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 


% 
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RECENT IMPORTATIONS OF FINE SILK 
RUGS, RARE VELVETS, BROCADES AND 
MATERIALS FOR DECORATIVE USES 
NOW ON EXHIBITION. 


DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN, 


303 FIFTH AVENUE; N; EB. Cor..3ist STREET. 
10 RUE ROSSINI, PARIS. 








BOBO 088 00000080084 


M. KNOEDLER & CO. $ 


(Successors to GOUPIL & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1846 


Respectfully invite attention to their Galleries containing 
selected 


OIL PAINTINGS 


Of the early Dutch and English Schools, and from the easels 


of eminent foreign artists as well as the most noted American $ 
Painters. 
WATER COLOR DRAWINGS 


VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 


A Special Study Made of Artistic 
and Appropriate Framing. 


$ 355 FIFTH AVE., $2 NEW YORK 


PARIS OFFICE, 2 RUE GLUCK 
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